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“ TO * * * * ~ 


Lines written by Lord Byron and given to Lady Blessington on read- 





ing in a newspaper that Lady Byron had been ill. [See “ Conversations | 


wuh Lord Byron’ in another part of this day’s paper. } 


“‘ And thou wert sad—yet I was not with thee; 
And thou wert sick, and yet I was not near; 
Methought that joy and health alone could be 
Where [ was not—and pain and sorrow here! 
And is it thus ?— it is as [ foretold, 

And shall be more so; forthe mind recoils, 
Upon itself, and the wreck'd heart lies cold, 
While heaviness collects the shatter’d spoils. 
It is not in the storm nor in the strife 

We feel benumb’d, and wish to be no more, 
Bat in the after-silence on the shore, 

When all is lost, except a little life. 


“Tam too well avenged !—but ‘twas my right; 
Whate’er my sins might be, thou wert not sent 
To be the Nemesis who should requite— 

Nor did Heaven choose so near an instrument. 


“Mercy is for the merciful !—if thou 

Hast been of such, ‘twill be accorded now. 

Thy nights are banish’d from the realms of sleep!— 
Yes! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 

A hollow agony which will not heal, 

For thou art pillow'd on a curse too deep; 

Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 

The bitter harvest in a woe as real ! 

I have had many foes, but none like thee; 

For 'gainst the rest myself I could defend, 

And be avenged, or turn them into friend ; 

But thou in safe implacability 

Hadst nought to dread—in thy own weakness shielded, 
And in my love, which hath but too much yielded, 
And spared, for thy sake, some [ should not spare— 
And thus upon the world—trust in thy truth— 

And the wild fame of my ungovern’d youth— t 
On things that were not, and on things that are— 
Even upon such a basis bast thoy built 

A monument, whose cement hath been guilt ! 
The moral Clytemnestra of thy lord, 

And bew’d down, with an unsuspected sword, 
Fame, peace, and hope—and all the better life 
Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 
Might still have risen from out the grave of strife, 
And found a nobler duty than to part. 

But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice, 
Trafficking with them in —— cold, 

For present anger, and for future gold— 

And buying other’s grief at any price. 

And thus once enter’d into crooked ways, 

The early Truth, which was thy proper praise, 
Did not still walk beside thee—but at times, 
And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 
Deceit, averments incompatible, 
Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 
In Janus-spirits—the significant eye 

Which learns to lie with silence—the pretext 
Of Prudence, with advantages annex’d— 

The acquiescence in all things which tend, 

No matter how, to the desired end— 

All found a place in thy philosophy. 

The means were worthy, and the end is won— 


” 


I would not do by thee as thou has done! 


THE PERSIAN ROVER’S SERENADE. 


From the “ Literary Rambler,” an elegant little periodical, published 
Monthly in Glasgow. Price only sixpence. 


Haste, maiden haste, the sun has set, 

And the sister stars hold watch on high, 
To gem the evening’s veil of jet, 

And wreath with gold the midnight sky—, 
Oh! then, at this hour when fondest twine 
The souls of the true and brave above, 
Let Lilla’s faith but equal mine, 

And day shall wake on areign of love. 


Oh fly with me, my Delam maid, 

With thy winning smile, and footstep light, 
And ere night’s ebon fringe can fade 

For Arabi we'll hold our flight. 

Oh! Lilla haste. my bark but rides 

For thee upon the waters blue ; 

The breeze of summer ’round her glides, 
And hearts are waiting, bold and true. 


A princess of the boundless sea 

In pride thou'lt rival Delhi's queen, 
The warrior Frank shall bow to thee, 
The Arab chief of rich Kesseen 

Will be thy slave, while all beside 
From Indus banks, to where do meet 
The Ocean and the Tigris’ tide, 

Shall lay their treasures at thy feet. 


Oh! maiden baste, the night flies fast, 
The sea breeze hails the morning sun; 
The brightest stars are flitting past, 

And all will soon their course bave run. 
Already flowery Kerseron 

Waft's nature's incense ‘round our way; 


Then haste thee to thy ocean throne, 
And be to us the dawn of day. D unots. 
b+ 
PASKEVITSCH AND THE POLES. 
From the Journal of a recent Traveller. 
Nearly three years have elapsed since I finat visited, on my return from 
| St. Petersburgh, the ancient capital of Poland. Late events bad pre 
pared me for a great change, but the extent to which it has been effected, 
perfectly astounded me. All traeesof the national features are nearly 


are nearly deserted. Nothing breaks onthe ear through their solemn 
silence, save the measured tramp of the Russian patroles, and lum- 
bering roll of their heavy guns; or the peculiar cry of the Tartar 
coachmen, as they urge their horses at a furious pace through the narrow 
streets. 

In the places which, but a short time since, echoed the triumphant songs 
of gallant freemen, now we beheld the wild Cossack of the Don, the 
Circassian in his chain armour, that leads back the mind to the days of | 
Mithridates; in juxta position with the tall crenadier, or the gorge ously | 
attired Hulan or hussar of the guard. Russian generals, Russian aides- | 
de-camp, their breasts covered with stars, are seen galloping in every di- 
rection, their flat ‘Tartar countenances animated to an expression of 
haughty triumph. But when we reflect for what purpose these warriors 
have been drawn from their distant homes, we vent a curse upon the 
head of the ruthless tyrant who is blotting out from the tablets of civili- 
zation a whole nation. 


the Russians, we should infer they still apprehend that the untameable 
spirit of the gallant Poles will again carve out some hot work for them 
They are at present, fortifying Warsaw after the manner that the Prus 
sians have done Posen end Coblentz, by a system of forts. Ist, the Fort 
of Sfola has been considerably augmented; near to it a citadel will be 


contain 6,000 men; the expense of these fortifications is estimated at 
twenty millions of florins, to be defrayed by the ill-fated city they are in- 
tendedto subject. In the meantime, the Russians neglect no precan- 
tions to ensure their safety. The Circassians are encamped inthe Roya! 
Gardens. The chateau is converted into a military hospital, and its 
beautiful fagade marked by the wooden barracks occupied by the line. 
At Praga, they have thrown up a chain of batteries that mount some guns 
of an immense calibre; these are putited against the city, and sufficient- 
ly proclaim the feeling of insecurity that prevails. The garrison is now 


of the guards have left, they were magnificent troops; but the line ure 


vian Indians—the utmost discipline prevails—it is rather of the officers, 
than the untutored soldiery, that the Poles have to complain. The 
officers of the guards carried off some hundred ladies of very equivo- 
cal reputation, whom they married; they also purchased, with singu- 
lar avidity, all the political works that had been published during the 
revolution, 

The morning after our arrival, we saw Paskevitseh on the parade. He 
is a tall, fine, handsome man, with a distinguished military air, At St. 
Petersburgh he was famed for his gallantry; by birth a Lithuanian, his 
military talents are of the highest order. It was Paskévitsch who de- 
fended the famous redoubt in the centre of the Russian position at the 
bloody affair of the Borodino; and who afterwards led his corps from 
Riga to the Rhine, by one of the most rapid marches in the annals of mo- 
dern warfare. The Persian campaigns of this officer are justly celebrated. 


nour to the greatest captain. 

It is melancholy to think that he has since tarnished his brilliant milita. 
ry reputation by his conduct towards the heroic Poles. Paskévitsch exe- 
cutes, d la lettre, the cold blooded tyranny, the relentless cruelty of bis 
ruthless and “‘ miscreant master.’ The indignities which he has inflicted 
upon this gallant people would fill volumes, and ruin him in the eyes of 
posterity. 

To our great astonishment, we saw announced for representation at 
the national theatre, ‘La Muette de Portici;’ during Constantine's time, 
this piece was strictly prohibited. The house was crowded with Rus- 
sian military, in fact, exclusively so. 


spreading its venom through their ranks; the guards have already return- 


during the popular movements ia the market scene, may be taken as an 
augury forthe future. Infact, what country presents such ready ele- 
ments for Massiniello as Russia? 


a 
RIFLEMEN OF THE ALPS. 


The lofty, and almost inaccessible mountains of Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, their narrow, crooked defiles, tremendous precipices, and craggy 
rocks, covered for the most part with the yew and the fir-tree, afford se- 
cure and favourable positions for the unerring rilemen who inhabit 
these wild and awful scenes. The wife, too, partaking of the fierce 
spirit of patriotism which animates her husband, accompanies him to 


sents it to her husband, thus enabling him to keep up a constant and de- 
structive fire upon the bewildered foe, equally afraid to advance or to 
retreat. 

Before I proceed to describe the trial of skill to which I was an eye 


self. The barrels. which are manufactured at St. Etienne, near ons, 
in the south of France, and also at Liege, in the north, towns long cele 
brated for the excellence of their fire-arms, are about three feet in length, 
and of great solidity, weighing each, independently of the stock and lock, 
about seven pounds. They are rifled with great accuracy from muzzle 
to breech, and carry a ball, of two-and-twenty to the Swiss pound of 18 
ounces, The stock is formedin @ peculiar manner, being much curved, 
and having projections of two inches in length protruding from each ex- 
tremity of the shoulder-plate, which afford an additional firmness when 
taking aim, and steady the weapon, by sticking into the turf, &c. during 
the operation of charging. The lock, a detonator, is furnished with a 
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extinguished, and this once splendid capital now resembles more an | 
Asiatic camp, than a gay and polished European city. The streets 


If we may judge from the immense system of fortifications erecting by | 


constructed, and another that will command the city and the vicinity of | 
the Belvidere Bridge ; a third will be built upon an elevation called Joli- 
bord, and another upon the hill of the Barracks of the Guards, that will | 


solely composed of the line, and the irregular troops. All the regiments | 


short dark men, very much resembling our Indian sepoys, or the Peru- | 


His brilliant victories at Kainly and Milli duzé, both gained by a pro- | 
found strategetical movement in twety-four hours, would have done ho- | 


The Polish campaign, like the fabulous shirt of Dejanira, is already | 


ed to Russia, tainted with liberalism—and the applause showered down | 


the battle-field; armed, like himself, with a rifle, she charges and pre- 
' 


witness, it may be as well to say a few words respecting the ey a it- | 


hair trigger of a singular construction, and arranged with such nicety, | 


| that I have seen a rifleman discharge his piece by blowing upon it slight- 

ly with his lips. Though not altogether Fnished in the exquisite style of 
the best fowling-pieces of London or Paris, one of the first description, 
| with patent breech, Damascus barrel, &e. would by most persons bo 
| esteemed a handsome weapon, They may be purchased in Switzerland 
as low as four louis; [saw a superb gun, with which the owner, in my 
presence, struck (he small peg which served to fix the cord in the centre 
of the target, four times out of six shots, at two hundred paces, offered 
on the ground for £5 10s., though twenty sovereigns would not have 
purchased a similar thing in England. 

Strolling, with my fishing-rod, in the latter end of the month of May, 
along the osuks of the Vervayse, an impetuous torrent which descends 
from the mountéins and enters the lake of Geneva, near the picturesque 
little town of Vevay, I bad halted for at least the twentieth time, to ad- 
mire the magnificent landseape that surrounded me, when suddenly the 
notes of a distant bugle arrested my attention. The sounds sweetly 
floated on the breeze, and echoed from cliff to cliff, were im perfect har- 
mony with a scene where nature, sometimes imposing and sublime, 
sometimes soft and smiling, displays herself under every captivating va- 
riety of form. The deep blue glassy surface of the lake, on which nota 
ripple was discernible; its enchanting shores, covered with towns, vil- 
lages, and chateaus; the dark and sombre rocks of Mellerie, the loft 
mountains of the Valais; the glaciers of the Pain de Sucre; the superb 
Alps, thickly studded with farms and cultivation near the base, but bare 
and rugged towards their summits, form an inexhaustible variety of sce- 
nery of the most exquisite beauty. 

The bugle again sounded, followed by two or three shots, then by se- 
veral in succession. On inquiring of @ peasant, I understood a party of 
rilemen were shooting at the target for a prize, on the banks of the little 
Inke of Brai. Quickening my pace, IL soon arrived at the spot. Itisa 
beautiful piece of water, about a league in circumference, and well 
stocked with various kinds of fish, particularly trout and pereb. On the 
green and sunny banks, that fall with gentle slope to the water's edge, 
were fixed three targets (here called ctbles), two of them white, with 
black circles, the third, or middle one, entirely black, excepting the 
small white mark in the centre. On the opposite side of the lake, 
upon « green knoll, overshadowed by an enormous walnut-tree, above 
which floated the national standard, of white and green, were stationed 
about twenty marksmen, babited in the latter colour; while others, 
| with their rifles slang upon their shoulders, were rapidly ve am 
| the mi¢hbouring eminences, to swell the merry group. ‘lables range 
| in tle back-ground were loaded with bottles, glasses, bunting-ynags, 
| baile vowder-flasks, ramrods, and all the other necessary implements of 
| chew ng. 

Beside each target stood a marker, carelessly leaning hie hand upon its 
outer rim, and at about three paces distant, upon the grass, sat two chil- 
dren. It being the first of these meetings at whith | had been present, I 
naturally expected to see both parties retreat to a secure distance before 
the firing was renewed. My astonishment was not unmingled with ter- 
ror, on seeing one of the party walk up to the barrier, that served asa 
standing-place for the shooters, and, after placing a detonating cap on the 
nipple of his rife, take aim, and fire. Several others followed. I dis- 
tinetly heard each ball strike and penetrate the target, the marker coolly 
remaining in the same position, with the children sitting by bis side! 
The first shot was an elderly gentleman, apparently about sixty years of 
age; time, however, appeared to have in nowise dimmed the keenness 
ofhiseye. After diecbsesiog his rifle, he inmmediately testified the high- 
| est glee, and with an accuracy for which Lean by no means account, in- 

dicated the exact spot where his shot had penetrated. ‘“ C'est dans le 
centre, c'est dans le centre; pas mauvais, au contraire, bien bon.” exclaimed 
he, which the marker confirmed by taking off his hat, and making the 
| veteran marksman a low bow; then falling on the ground, he lay a few 

moments in that position, and rising, placed his white stefl upon the exact 
| spot where the ball had entered. A peg of weod, a supply of which lay 

under each target, was then driven into the hole, and the firing recom- 
menced. Three-fourths of those present shot with astonishing accuracy ; 
none missed the target, and nearly all drove their balls directly into the 
centre at each discharge. 





The Swiss are, in general, a very kind-hearted, hospitable people. 
| Though a perfect stranger to the party, I received frequent invitations 
to share their wine, and more than one individual loaded his rifle, that I 
| might try my skill at the mark. On the conclusion of the day's sport, I 
requested permission to bring away the circular piece of pasteboard 
painted in rings, that covered the face of thetarget. I have it still in a 
possession, and surely it presents a specimen of ball-suooting to whic 
perhaps America alone could produce an equal, 

On quitting the ground, whieh I did with regret, the party marched 
| off in regular order, each with his rifle slung, the bugle-man at their head 
playing the Tyrolese song of liberty, which the whole body continued 
chaunting until they separated at the entrance of the town. 

The targets, which are thickly stadded over the face of this charming 
country, (every village having its society,) are about 3 inches in diame- 
ter, and © inches in thickness, being formed of around cut, from the 
trunk of a lage fir-tree, and covered with pasteboard. Yet, such is the 
amazing force with which the bullet is projected from this formidable 
description of fire-arms, that the mass of wood is frequently orated 
at two hundred paces. The powder is strong, but very coarte, each grain 
being about the size of what is termed snipe-shot in England. They load 
with great accuracy, using a graduated charger, and a small piece of 
greased cotton or punched eard for wadding. 

Every peasant possesses a rifle, and is good shot. I well recollect 
reading in a Liverpool newspaper, about five years since, of a man who, 
for a trifling recompence, allowed another to sim with a cross-bow ata 
drinking-glass placed upon his bead, at the distance of twelve paces. 
The shooter broke the glass, without injuring in the slightest degree the 
individual who acted target. This feat was considered as an estraordi- 
nary instance of foolhardiness in the one, and of skillin the other. Yet 
marksmen are to be found in Switzerland, who, placing an individual at 
two hundred paces distant, with a five-franc piece held between his 
thumb and fore-fnger, will strike it repeatedly, without the spectators 
testifying the smaliest apprehensions that the shooter may miss his mark. 
The Rifle Corps belonging to the Pays de Vaud, use for s target the 
painted figure of an Indian hunter, armed with a bow, and having a mon- 
key perched on the branch of a tree by bis side. A smell white mark is 
fixed in the centre of the Indian's face, breast, arms, and thighs; the 
shooter, who is placed at the distance of fifteen hondred feet, indicates 
ithe particular spot at which he proposes to aim before he discharges his 
piece. If, missing the man, (which rarely happens) be strikes the mon- 
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a a wee if yin by the snoring of the sleepers, and the motious of 
key, a small fine is levied, by way of punishment. I have seen one « f te a aap ng the snoring pe suddenly restrained himself, and putting aside the menacing arm of the 


», about 
inted figures, with the whole ceutral part of the body, 4 
ae wee at the heart, completely beaten out, while every other 
portion of the target, especially the monkey, remained watouched. 


—~<—- 


our author's work. . 
ment for his attachment to the principles of the former revolution, returns | otherwise—— 
to his country in search of tolerance and protection, noder the prospeets 
held ont by this fresh struggle for independence. 


She Albion. 


“ Jose bad, by an involuntary movement, grasped his dagger ; but he 


irl, said with a forced laugh, ‘ White hands wound not; but thank 


The Don Antonio of the abeve sketch, is the principal personage of | youn saic \ 
oly Virgin, muchacha (young girl), that Pedro was thy cortejo, 


He is an ecclesiastic, who, after ten years of banish- | the 


“Two new comers here entered the court; one of them recognized 
His high character | Jose-—*There be is,’ cried he; ‘the poor girl knows all.’—‘ Estaban 


DOMESTIC MANNERS OF TILE. SPANISH. | gives him an influence with the liberal perty; and the journeys and nego- | Lara and Christoval Moreno,’ exclaimed at the same time several voices. 


howe. : é ‘ , ‘ ‘ k | ciations which he undertakes in their service, and his restoration to bis | _ ?p c 
Considering the rich materials with which Spain abounds ee ty ney, tane Gauge paced when for the sonstraction of his graphic | immediately resumed the frantic girl, quitting Josb to approach —.. 
details. 


of the novelist, or the skilfal depicter of manners and char 
matter of surprise, that among our ten thousand writers, manne, pw 

luminous, not one should have attempted to give @ portraiture, © the | 
Spanish of the present day, as they are seen in their homes, surroun | 
by the domestic influences of ordinary life, which in Spain alone, of | 
all countries of modern Europe, possesses the charm of rmeance- In 
the singular, and perpetually-recurring contrasts of babits and character; 
in the extraordiary admixture of barbarism and civilization, the one 
breathing all the energy of the heroic times of Pelajo, the other po 
uninfected by the inactive and unrelieved coldness and egotism W 7 J 
has overspread the surface of more polished communities; the per 0! @ 
Scott, or a Cooper, might find abundant matter for its enchanting com. | 
binations. In France, Mr. Salvandy, by the publication of bis ingenious 

and excellent novel of “ Alonzo,” has happily illustrated the truth of 

our assertion; while in Germany, Huber, his follower and competitor 

in the same track, bas been no less successful in earning for his exertions | 
as wide and extensive a popularity. His “ Sketches in Spain,” @ work | 
executed with great skill and practical ability, entitles him to a high rank | 
as a delineator of national manners and character. He carries bis reader 
to Spain, and makes bim acquainted with the many eminent and charac- 
teristic points which mainly distinguish it from other nations; be intro- 

duces him to the domestic abi | of the Spanish people; he shows 
them to him in the seclusion of their own homes, in society, and in | 
active life, under the influence of fierce political excitement. In the 

fervour of Lis zeal for setting the Spanish people in a proper point of | 
view, he pours out the vials of his wrath againt French, and more partica- 

larly English travellers, for the haughty contempt and sarcastic flippancy 
which distinguish their accounts of his favourite people ; and employs 
much ingenuity of argument, and warmth of eloquence, to prove that | 
the happiness of a people may not be incompatible with the absence of | 
certain material enjoyments which are the prodaction of a more ad-| 
vanced state of civilization. 

Independent of the portraiture of national character and manners, the 
work possesses an additional and more important claim to our altention 
asit presents us with a foithful picture of the political state of Spain, | 
during the short, bat memorable struggle of Riego. The rise, progress. 
and melancholy termination of the attempted revolution; the feelings 
with which it was hailed by the different orders of men; the splitting of 
parties, the conflicting views and interests, the discussions, the disputes— 
are all displayed with great accuracy and effect, Just sufficient fictilious 
private details are introduced, to give a dramatic form; indeed, he 
states formally, that the title of his work proves that he had no intention 
of writing a romance, and that, in the events described, he was always a 
witness, most frequently an actor. 

In the following passages, he introduces his dramatis persone to the 
reader. 

“In the most comfortable place beside the fire, in the only arm-chair 
the ian could boast of, sata mouk of the order of St. Dominick: the 
expression of his countenance was gay and serene, his forehead high, his 
small eyes glittered like diamonds, and there was a haughtiness in bis air, 
notwithstanding a visible effort of constrained humility. Beside him 
was the Padrooa, or mistress of the house a woman rather advanced in 

years, but still alert, and exbibitingin her manner an energy quite mascu- 
fine. She was occupied with preparing, with pious care, the supper 
o the boly father, and condescended, from time to time, to receive 
the assistance of the ventero, or innkeeper, who, like his worthy spouse, 
was too much oceupied with the holy man, to pay the least attention to 
the new comers. 

“At length one of the travellers, invited, no doubt, by the odour of 
the cookery, hazarded breaking the general silence. He was atall man, 
thin and dry, about forty, but wearing his years remarkable well. His 


| 


| 


ded | is peculiarly Spanish, and is drawn with liveliness and energy. 


dered on either side by precipitous rocks covered with brushwood. l t 
front, a small hillock rose upon the view, from the summit of which the | hand from bis ample cloak, he held it out to ber:— Young girl, mark 
traveller discovers, with delight, the lofty walls and antique towers of | you that blood? itis the blood of the murderer of Pedro Gomez!’ The 
Carmona, the termination of his adventurous journey. P ) e 
thought Ramon, ‘ we are out of danger,and this hair-brained youngster, | She drew back, and was silent. 

will be at liberty to joke at our expense ;—but would that we were there.’ 
As he ended this monologue, @ horseman suddenly darted from the brush- 
wood, and, planting himself in the centre of the road, cried out, in a voice | 
of thunder, ‘ Halt!'—* We are in for it,’ murmured the mayoral. 
Lord have mercy on us!’ 
| he coolly called out to the new comer, ‘What want you cavalier? Can | 
we be of service to you? 
and usa useless trouble. 
value of four hundreds in goods. 
draw a check for a hundred on your house at Seville. 
tions you may pass unmolested. 


symmetry of his form exhibited all the elegance of an Andalusian maijo. 





lofty foreheard was shaded by curls of handsome black hair, and bis 
open countenance was at times darkened by disquietude. He was 
dressed in a long, dark, travelling cloak, and wore a round hat, after 
the French fashion. His careless deportment indicated as well asa 
lassitude of mind as of body; but when he drew his tall and well- 
proportioned figure to its full height, when his eye became animated, 
a sublime expression of energy suddenly succeeded those indications of 
depression. 


“*Christoval Moreno! Christoval, the partner of the flight of Jose!’ 


val. ‘And youtoo, doubtless, you had not time to mark how my Pedro 
The attack on the convoy, which forms the subject of the fourth sketch, | perished! and you, too, couldabendon him! You should have hid your- 

| self in a convent, yes, in a convent of nuns, effeminate as youare!’ At 
* At this moment, the leading mules had entered a narrow defile, bor-| the same time she pushed him from her with force. The astonished 
In! Christoval gazed in pity ou the unhappy girl, then disengaging her right 


‘Once up there,’ | energetic motion of Christoval quelled the fury of the despairing Luciente. 


The murder of the Marquess of Penaflores takes place at the fair of 
Mairena, which is celebrated in Spain. It isa little village, four leagues 
distant from Seville, which for three or four days attracts crowds of 
people, intent on business or pleasure, from all quarters of the kingdom. 
The diversity of costume and idioms, the magnificence of the rich mer- 
chants, the simple and picturesque manners of the inhabitants of some 
of the more remote provinces, the numbers of the young and beautiful 
of beth sexes, all concur in making the fair of Mairena a scene of the 
Count us down eight ounces, and | greatest liveliness and animation, and are particularly worthy of obser- 
On these condi-| vation. It is here sketched with truth and vivacity; and the grouping ’ 
And as to the gentlemen who travel | of well-defined figures and characters, with the different political biases 
with you, I am sure they will honour us with a few light presents.” This by which they are actuated, exhibited in their dialogue, place the coun- 
dialogue afforded leisure for examining the troublesome intruder. The | try and the people immediately before our eyes. After describing the 
scene of the fair, with the most prominent characteristics of the latter, 
He was mounted on a noble horse, and his large war-saddle was covered the long array of mules, and of superb Andalusian horses, the paseo, 
with long housings of green cloth. Along gun glittered in his hand, | frequented by crowds of the idle and the delighters in news, whose con- 
and a smaller one,of that description denominated trabuco was strap- versation is broken by the monotonous cries of the aguadores, or water- 
pedto the pommel of his saddle. His cartuchara, or cartridge-holder, | carriers, the arena for the bull-fight, where proudly stalk the torreros and 
was fastenedto his waist by a leathern belt, and displayed the not very | matadores, our author proceeds to individualiz», and presents us with 
gratifying spectacle of a double row of cartridges, closely packed, and | the minor details with graphic felicity. : 
carefully kept ready for use, in small tin tubes. | “ At the end of the esplanade, in a little circular enclosure, shaded by 

“Ramon did not appear much flattered by the friendly invitation of | orangetrees mingled with cactus and aloes, was erected a large and ele- 
the handsome cavaiier. However, he replied, in the same tone, ‘ You | gant tent. Beneath its light roof of straw, supported by a few slender 
are too kind, cavalier; but surely you do not pretend to stop, by your | poles of aloe, were arranged a number of small low tables, surrounded 
single arm, some dozen old Castilians. Iam no great loverof battles--) by groups busied in drinking or gaming. Some were sending round 
but then we must have proof that we may surrender without disgrace. | € egantiy-shaped earthen vessels wreathed with flowers, containing 
Show us that we may do so, and I promise you that, on our side, not a{ lemonade or wine: others were sipping chocolate, the refreshing sorbet, 
shot shall be fired.’ He had not finished s; eaking, when Rojas, rendered | or that iced beverage which they call arucarillo. At the upper extre- 
impatient by this conference, discharged his piece at the summoner, but | mity stood a long counter, laden with sweetmeats of every description, 
withont effect. ard flanked on either side by piles of little barrels, filled with different 

“*Curse your precipitation!’ cried the mayoral; ‘but, by the holy sorts of liqueurs. Close to it might be observed a kind of side-board, not 
virgin of Covodanza, the die is cast. Come, my sons, letus defend our- | as the other, furnished with eatables, but with little articles of jewellery, 
selves as we may.’ and silk mercery, such as rings, fans, reticules, ribands, &c. indicating 

“The cavalier wheeled about his horse, saying, in atone of irony, that the tent served for a double purpose; and in the corners of the vast 
‘In faith, a fine attempt:—but now, Carajo, I shall teach you to play | interior were heaped toge*her numberless goat-skins consecrated to the 
with the seven sons of Ecija.’—He darted off at full gallop, checked nis | joyous juice of the grape. But of the crowd that thronged the interior 
steed a hundred paces further on, and, standing in his stirrups, to take | of the tavern, many seemed to have been attracted thither by other 
deliberate aim, discharged his long gun. motives besides a wish to drink or to game. Several followed with 

“ Rojas fell, uttering a curse. The ball had broken his thigh. Atthe| their eyes a young girl, who ran from table to table with the most piquant 
same instant several other shots were discharged, and fouf cavaliers | petulance of manner. Her complexion, which was darker than the 
darted forth from the brushwood. Two muleteers had fallen by this first | ordinary tint of Andalusia, the oriental expression of her features, her 
discharge. The firing then commenced on both sides, but the odds were | large black eyes, full of an uncommon mixture of boldness and candour, 
unequal. In a few minutes several muleteers were disabled, some killed, easily pointed her out as one of those Spanish gipsies, or gitanas, the 
and others more or less dangerously wounded. The mules which had | original type of whom has been preserved through so many ages. A 
been struck, became a new species of embarrassment to them—rushing | light geuze veil rolled about her head contrasted strongly with her almost 
in confusion, and, casting off their burthens, rolling in the dast. One of } Atrican complexion, and a short tunic of the same colour completed her 
the banditti then advanced anew. ‘ Holloa!’ cried he:— In the name | slender toilet. Her naked arms and legs were surcharged with rings and 
of all the devils, let whoever values life throw down his arms and lie flat | bracelets, and she glided like a fantastic sprite through the midst of the 
upon the ground.’ joyous parties, answering with gaiety and malicious wit, the jokes and 

“ Antonio alone—whether it was that he had not comprehended the in- | compliments of the young men. 
junctions of the victor, or whether he looked upon it as a ruse—or whe- The last struggles of this constitutional regime, in which most of his 
ther it was that he was carried away by a warlike ardour—he alone re-| dramatis persona meet with a miserable eud, form the subject of our 

mained upright; and seizing the gun of one of his wounded companions, | author's last sketches. 

discharged it at the bandit. The horse of the latter fell dead upon the | We lay down this volume with a mingled feeling of satisfaction and 
spot. A cry of rage burst from the brigands, and they all rushed upon | regret. Satisfaction derived from the contemplation of the varied and 
the unfortunate Antonio, who, too late, repented of his fatal folly. Al-| agreeable pictures which the author has exhibited to our view, in a style 
ready the dismounted cavalier, more furious than the rest, had levelled | always easy and natural, and at times spirited and eloquent. Of regret 
his piece at his breast, and was on the point of firing, when the cavalier, | at the deplorable termination of a straggle, in which ardent and heroic 
who had stopped the convey, cried out, ‘Give bim time to say his | lovers of liberty and their country perished ignominiously. But this 


‘The | 


But, without appearing the least disconcerted, 


* Remon,’ replied the latter, ‘ spare yonrselves 
Count us down eight ounces of gold, and the 


| 











“*Can we have supper soon?’ said he to the hostess, in a gentle voice, isa 
somewhat marked by the sharp accent of Andalusia, ‘ Your supper, ca-| the tong gun of Pedro was gently inclined. ‘ Let him pray, then, quick- 
vallero?) What matter’s it to me,’ replied the inflexible matron, ‘you ly—the dog,” said he, ‘Carajo, he has killed the best steed that Spain 
may eat whet you have brought with you: here there is nothing for you.’ | bas produced since the time of Cid Babieca. Were he the Pope him- 
‘ But the fowl yeu are roasting.’ ‘The fowl—O, it is for the reverend | self, he must pay for it with his life.” 

Father Francisco,’ interrupted the host; ‘would it not be unbeeoming, | In this critical situation, his life is saved by the interposition of one of 
[ask you, if lay travellers should be served before a holy servant of the | the brigands, whom he recognizes as his cousia, and who prepares to give 
cbureb 1’ _ | battle, in his defence, to the inflexible Pedro. On a sudden a shout was 

“This argument was unanswerable, and the poor traveller resumed his heard— Age ti 
seat among hiscompanions. Py In the name of the Constitution, and of the King, surrender !—Long 

“*Ha, ha! Don Antonio!’ laughed out one of the latter, ‘you have | live Riego :—Follow, cavalry!’ ” 
again forgotten that you are no longerin your much boasted France.) F rom behind the olives, a party of horsemen debouched upon the 
But cheer up; I, who, like you, have not had time to forget among | road. The suddenness of the attack so disconcerts the brigands, that 
strangers the customs of my country, I bave taken care of both of | they are routed, and most of them slain. Pedro, left without his horse, 


us, and you will have no reason to complain of my precaution ;’ at | takes refuge in a ruined cottage, and defends himself furiously to the | 


the same time, he drew forth in triumph from his bag two superb wild | last, but is slain by a sabre-blow from the young Marquess of Pena- 
ducks. flores, the leader of the party, who had so opportunely arrived to the 
“The new speaker was a young man, from twenty to twenty-five years | deliverance of the convoy. From the time in which he was surprised 
of age, whose entire manner expressed a frank gaiety, and a sort of bap- | by the banditti, at oneof his country seats, and obliged to fly, almost 
py confidence in the future. His black hair escaped in confused ringlets | naked, from the burning ruins of bis house, he had been the scourge 
from beneath a military cap, called a cachucha; the light bluish down of | of the brigands, in conformity with an oath he bad taken to exterminate 
his beard corrected the rather feminine delicacy of his features, and his | them. 
mouth, which seemed formed for smiles, was surmounted bya pair of| The wildness of passion, and almost frantic energy of grief, with 
little black mustachios. He wore aplain, but elegant travetling dress, | which the tidings of the death of Pedro, are received by the daughter 
anda light fowling-piece was suspended from his left shoulder. ‘ Ho, | of Eusebio, the smuggler, whose cortejo, or lover, he was, is no less 
there!’ resumed he, in a burlesque tone of command, ‘is there no striking, andexhibitive of the fierce flashes of daring recklessness 
charitable person here, to put these ducks to the fire forme!’ at the same | which, under the circumstances of great natural excitement, break 
time, as if he had despaired of meeting with the desired assistance, he from the countrywomen of the maid of Saragossa. After describing 
pane himself to fill the office of cook. But his culivary efforts were | the festivities of the young of both sexes, who had assembled to cele- 
nterrupted by a little soft voice exclaiming behind him, ‘Jesus! cavalle- | brate the birth-day of the Luciente (or the brilliant), our author proceeds 
rito, how awkward you are, in spite of your white hands. Come, let it) thus:;— 
alone; I shall manage it for you.’ ; ; ‘* But at this moment a young girl rushed into the midst of the assem- 
““* May God bless your large black eyes!’ replied the youth, as turning | bly, pale and dishevelled, and uttering cries of despair. Her original 
round, he beheld by the flickering light of the embers, a young and pret- | costume, and her graceful deportment, partaking of akind of masculine 
ty girl, in all the simplicity of costume of the shepherdesses of the Sierra | forwardness, bespoke her at once to bea perfect specimen of the Anda- 
Morena, ‘Come, then, queen of my heart, be the protecting divinity of | lnsian maija. 
my pretty white bands, and in recompence, Iswear,asa Preux chevalier, | this news?’ and approaching José, she demanded, with a trembling voice, 
to consecrate them to your service.’ Saying this, he had advanced a | but with looks of fire, ‘ Pitiful wretch ! is it true that my Pedro has been 
ry ata the young girl, but she had disappeared with the lightness of | slain :— It is but too trne,’ replied the brigand, lowering his head. She 
4 by!ph. 
“When supper had been finished by the customary plate of olives, | face and breast, invoking the saints, and blaspheming them in the next 
the company retained at table for some time longer, discussing the goat- | breath, and calling upon death. 
skin vessel of wine. Rojas took his guitar, that classical rade mecum of | 
every young Spaniard; and, under a pretence of teaching the pretty | 
daughter of mine host some new airs, made her sit down beside him, and 
gained her delicate fingers along the strings of the instrument. This 
ad lasted for some time, when, on a sign from the master of the house, 
the mother quickly exclaimed, ‘ Getthee to bed, Pepita—quick '—quick ! 


‘Where is he,’ cried she ; ‘ where is the man who brought 


rified bystanders ; and each hurried to take refuge as near as possible to 
| the crucifix placed above the door of the old smuggler, while they ac- 
companied each blasphemy of the unfortunate mistress of Pedro with 
signs of the cross, and sprinklings of holy water. At length, pushing 
| With impetuosity through the terrified crowd, she again confronted Jos é 
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| then gave way to the most violent grief, tearing her hair, disfiguring her | 


«The devil has taken possession of Da Luciente,’ exclaimed the ter. | 


prayers, Pedro. Don't you see he is an ecclesiastic?’ Atthese words, | regret is not unaccompanied by a confident expectation that the spirit 
| that is abroad, and that ‘“‘ hath shook monarchs from their slumbers on 
| the throne,” is repressed, but not extinguished ; and that under happier 
auspices, and better direction, it may be ultimately successful in 
restoring the fallen and debased Spain to her place among European 
states, 
—~=— 


THE YOUNG WIDOW OF BREMEN. 


| There is a mural monumental tablet, in a common field wall, near a 
| handsome house in the suburbs of Bremen. On one side of the lane in 
| which it stands are the court-yards of some spacious residences, on the 
| other isa walk, leading through some of the prettiest fields near the 
| town, 
| ‘Two travellers, in the last century, stopped to gaze on this tablet, 
| Which appeared (o have been very recently erected. It was of very fine 
| execution, and looked fitter for some old church than the place where it 
stood. The design represented a female kneeling figure, mourning over 
;an-urn; in her position and features remorse was mingled with grief. 
| Her eyes were hidden by the hand which supported the weeping head. 
By the broken sword and entangled balance on which her feet rested, 
the mourner seemed to personify Justice. Noinscription or other guide 
to the meaning appeared, and our travellers turned eagerly to see if any 
one were near who could explain what the monument meant, and w hy 
it was placed there. 
; At length an old man, of asad, but benevolent countenance, came 
| Slowly up; andof him they inquired the meaning of this tablet. He 
| sighed deeply, and then bade them sit down beside him on the grass. 
You might look long, (said the old man, after a pause of some 
minates,) on the crowded ramparts of Bremen, when all the fairest were 
| there, ere your eye rested on a more beautiful face, or a lighter, and more 
graceful figure, than Mary Von Korper’s. Often were her dark eyes 
beaming, and her little feet seen twinkling, on the favourite resorts of 
the fair and the gay; and if the stranger asked who she was, whose smile 
was brightest, and who moved along so trippingly, the answer from all 
or any of her townsmen would be ever the same, “Tis the young 
widow of Bremen.” And fair—very fair she still was; still looked she 
younger than many girls under twenty, though she had been the young 
| widow of Bremen for seventeen years at least. 
She had been married whena mere child; her husband died soon after 
| the birth of his only son, and marriage seemed never to have dimmed 
the tirst freshness of her youth and beauty; so that when her son Her- 
mann returned now and then from Jena, where he studied, and when he 
| and his mother walked together, even her near neignvuurs thought rather 
of a brother and sister, than of a mother and ber son. And he looked 
rather her older than younger brother, for Hermann, like his father, was 
of a thoughtful, deeply-channelled cast of features, whilst our widow had 
the light, sunny glance of a girl. So young, so handsome, and so fond of 
life and enjoyment, it seemed strange that Mary had never married 
This was not for want of offers. Each suitor, however. met the 
me cold, civil repulse, and the same answer, in nearly the same words. 
She said that she could not love him. Indeed, the standing jest of her 
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neighbours was, that Mary never looked serious save when refusing an 
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Our narrative properly begins with the return of young Hermann 
home in theautumu. He was now eighteen—fuil of impetuous passions 
and feelings; just in this point somadilinn his father, though when no- 
thing roused bim, you would have thought him a quiet, melancholy, low- 
voiced youth. 

The household of Mary Von Korper inciuded a Verwalter, or land and 
house-steward—a sort of confidential manager, raised over all the other 
servants, aod filling, in some sort, the place of master of her establish- 
ment. This office had long been filled by one who had entitled himself 
to the esteem of all the neighbours, and they all sorrowed greatly when 
old Muller was persuaded by his kind young mistress to better his for. 
tune, by accepting a far higher service which she, unsolicited, procured 
for him. His place was filled by a wholly different sort of person, and 
filled so rapidiy, that few knew of the change until the stranger was 
amongst them. Adolphe Brauer was a far younger man than his prede- 
cessor, but he was far less liked. Not because he was rude or haughty 
to the poor; on the contrary his manners were more than commonly 
courteous. But all this suavity wanted heartiness and sincerity, and be 
was feared rather than loved. 

I knew the widow's fumily at this time, and with herself was always 
on terms of the most friendiy and confidential intercourse. Before this 
visit, I had been as kindly received by her son as was possible with one 
of his close and reserved character. Now, however, his manners were 
more than cold; they were absolutely repulsive. 

Meanwhile, rumours began to cirenlate: first scattered and low-whis- 
pered—then more uniform and frequeat—louder in voice and bolder in 
assertion, against the character of my fair neighbour. It was said that 
the new steward seeméd high in his lady’s confidence and favour; that 
he was admitted to many long and close private consultations with her; 
nay, even that die junge Wittwe bad been seen leaning on his arm in 
the open street; and sorely were the antique Misses Keppeleranick, 
time out of mind, the best modistes in Bremen, scandalized thereat. 
Out of this same walk had further arisen a most remarkable recontre 
which was witnessed by Peter Snick the tailor, who lay perdu behind 
a high wall over which, now and then, he could peep with fear and 
trembling. 

Hermann, who had left his mother’s house for the day, but had return- 
ed home sooner than he had expected, on turning a corner into the 
Bauerstrasse, met his mother leaning on the arm of Adolphe Brauer, 
they separated hastily, with fearful looks, the moment they saw him. 
Hermann merely gave his mother one stern glance; then springing on 


the steward, he seized him by the throat. Adolphe quailed before his | 


fury ; indeed, the steward was rather of a crafty nature than of boiling 
courage; and when his young master flung him from him, and ordered 
him home, he obeyed without a word. Mosman then, with a proud 
cold air, took his mother’s arm, who looked more dead than alive; and 
both vanished from the terrified gaze of Peter Snick. 

After this the fair widow was not often seen abroad; untilan event oc- 
curred which filled the whole neighbourhood wi:h wonder and discus- 
sion. The very day when young Hermann should have returned to Je- 
na, Ado!phe Brauer vanished as completely as ifthe earth had gaped and 
swallowed him. The affrighted widow, on being asked by the servants, 
who waited for the steward’s usual household tolenn whether she knew 
what had become of him, merely shook her head and wept. She beg- 

ed those most in her confidence to avoid mentioning the name of 
rauer, for that her son had taken so deep a hatred to him, that the 
sound of it excited him to phrenzy. Hermann, however, soon made it 
known that he had sent Adolphe away, and that he would never return. 
He recalled the late steward, and stayed a day past the time he had in- 


tended, to welcome him home. All this time he was unusually merry ; | 


and set off for Jena in high spirits. 


| spite of all appea:ances to the contrary, when the counsel for old Lud- 
| wig Brauer craved leave to examine another who had just arrived in 
| Bremen. As soon as young Von Korper looked on this stranger, be 
| half shouted aloud, and then turned his head away. The witness said 
| his name was Ernest Hortsberg, son of the minister of a Lutheran chureh 
in Hamburg. He deposed that he was a fellow-student, intimate with 
| young Hermann in Jena; that be bad heard the prisoner, on receiving 
| certain letters from Bremen, break out into the most violent and fright- 
ful imprecations against Adolphe Brauer, vowing to take bis life. 
| Hermonn prayed leave to ask this witness some few questions, when 
| it appeared that they had been rivals for the affections of Sophia Meyer, 
daughter of the Greek professor ot Jena, and that Hermann was the fa 
voured lover; further, that they had fought two separate duels on this 
| quarrel, in both of which young Hortsberg bad been worsted. Though 
| these discoveries threw some suspicion over the evidence, yet they seem- 
| ed important enough to demand a second investigation, by putting “ the 
| question” —that is to say—by torture. 

W bo could paint the looks of young Hermann when this decision was 
| announced, and he was once more asked “ what become of Adolphe 
| Brauer?” [na voice that went to my very heart, he called Lleaven to 
| witness that if he were torn alive joint from joint, be could not tell more 
| than be hadalready revealed. They made ready again to tie him to the 
| dreadful bed; but when they touched his swoln dislocated wrists, he 
| fairly shrieked aloud, and earnestly called on God for the mercy which 
|man denied. He was bound in the rack; and I bad covered my eyes, 
| and was prepared to rush out, for I could bear to see no more, oben he 


called out wildly, that “if they would but auntie him, and bring him | 
water, he would confess all.” 1 was thunderstruck on hearing these | 


words, and stood fixed (o the spot, looking on him in wonder. He spoke 
hurriedly and confusedly, and told some tale of his having bad a quarrel 
| with Brauer for supplanting his friend, old Muller. He said he made 


It was long ere the officer ventured again on the scene; bat in his new 
character of steward he soon regained his ascendancy over the widow 
| who had n0 suspicion of his agency in her husband's death. Indeed, I 
suspect, he was the only man she ever really loved. The fury of youn 
| Hermann, who discovered their attachment, drove aw ay the Gamued 
steward; and the scene that ensned, happened just as poor Hermenn had 
| confessed—save in the catastrophe. 

Burning with hatred, Adolphe fled wounded, and without his bat, 
which had been strack off in the struggle. He resumed the military 
dress which he had worn previous to his assuming the disguise of a 
steward, and Adolphe Brauer was now no more. With the malice of a 
fiend, Ernest devised the plot, which, by the aid of a suborned villain, 
brought poor Hermann to the scaffold. He would have remained un- 
detected, bad he not madly thought Mary's love would follow him 
through every depth of crime. No eye but hers could recognise him, 
and on her he relied undoubdtingly, 
| But though the sanetuary of her affections had been polluted—though 

even to the last her love remained, and the struggle killed her, Mary Von 
Korper shrank with horror from the assassin of her son. To clear bis 
memory, she gave up her guilty love; bat it was twined in the very 
heart-strings of her life, and she survived not the sacrifice. : 
This isthe spot, (said the oid man, turning to the travellers.) where 
| the murder was alleged to have been committed; and here Mary begged 
me with her last breath to put up this tablet, that the stranger might 
learn, and the inhabitant never forget, that this bistory is mournfully 
true, and no idle legend. 


—a— 
JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS WITH LORD 
BYRON. BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTOR. 
Continued from the Albion of Ith August. 


| some pretext on that fatal morning for their going out early, to give him | From this period we saw Lord Byron frequently; he met us in ou 


| an Opportanity to commit the murder; that a true account had been 


rides nearly every day, and the road to Nervi became our favourite 


given by Peter Snick, soon after whose departure he struck Braver | promenade. While riding by the seashore, he often recurred to the 
| Leavily with a bludgeon, and killed him; that a pedlar happening to pass | events of his life, mingling sarcasms on himself with bitter pleasautries 


with a pack-borse, le bribed him to take away the body, and that he had 
/hever seen the man again, and did not know how he disposed of it; 
| but finding the steward’s bac left infthe hurry by the pedlar, where it had 
fallen in the scuffle, he hid it amongst the weeds, just asthe old man 
| found it. Having signed this confession, he was taken back to prison. 
| For some time after he was gone [ stood as one stupified; my ears 
tingled as if I had been hearing the dizzy sounds of a dream, or of de- 
liriam. Was young Hermann, then, really a murderer? Impossible! 
I hadknown him from a child! But his own confession! [resolved in- 
| stantly to see bim in prison; and though all approach of his friends was 
' denied to him, by a heavy bribe, I obtained that very morning admission 
to bis cell. 
When L approached the stone on which he lay heavily manacled, and 
looked on his sickly emaciated features, | could feel only pity for him, 
}and should have stretched out my band to him had he been guilty of a 


| repented of; and there may have been some palliation for yours—sud- 


den passion—an accidental blow'’—he instantly sprang upto the full | 


| stretch of his shackles. ‘ You surely cannot think that I killed him?” 
jcried he. ‘ Your own voice said it,” Ireplied. He answered in low and 
| half-choked accents, ‘‘God pardon me! WhatcouldI do? I should 
|have died beneath their hands. The very sight of that rack maddened 
}me. [could not bear that second torture (holding up his crushed hands.) 
{I said all they wanted, for leave to die in peace; but (to stain my fair 


| hundred murders; but he shrank from me, and hid his face. “ You are | 
| kind,” said he faintly; ‘‘ but I cannot bear to see ge am not worthy | 
| of the light.” ‘* There is forgiveness,” I replied, ‘for all sin which is 


; against others. He dined often with us, and sometimes came after din- 
ner, as he complained that he suffered from indulging at our repasts, 
as enimal food disagreed with him. He added, that even the excite- 
ment of society, though agreeable and exhilirating at the time, left a 

| nervous irritation, that prevented sleep or occupation for many hours 
afterwards. 

{ once spoke to him, by the desire of bis medical adviser, on the ne- 
cessity of his accustoming himself to a more nutritious regimen ; but he 
declared, that if he did, be should get fat and stupid, and that it was only 
by abstinence that he felt he had the power of exercising bis mind. He 
complained of being spoiled for society, by having so long lived out of 
it; and said, that though naturally of a quick apprehension, he latterly 
felt himself dull and stupid. The impression left on my mind is, that 
Byron never could have been a brilliant person in society, and that he 
was not formed for what generally is understood by that term: he has 
none of the “small change” that passes current in the mart of society ; 
his gold is in ingots, and cannot be brought into use for trifling expendi- 

tures; he, however, talks a good deal, and likes to raconter. 

Talking of people who were great talkers, he observed that almost all 

clever people were such, and gave several examples: amongst others, 

| he cited Voltaire, Horace Walpole, Johnson, Napoleon Bonaparte, and 

; Madame de Stat!. ‘ But,” saidbe, “ my friend, Lady , would 

| have talked them all out of the field. She, L suppose, bas heard that all 

| clever people are great talkers, and so has determined on displaying, at 
| least, one attribute of that genus; but her Lady bip would do well to 
| recollect that all great talkers are not clever people—a truism that no one 











But a short interval had elapsed ere I remarked, with sorrow, that the | name—to be beheaded as a murderer—to die with a lie on my lips! can doubt who has been often in her society.” 


widow’s health and spirits grew worse from day to day. Whilst I was 
pondering over the propriety of writing to her son in Toon, an old man 


| God parden me! My poor, poor mother!” 
| [now saw the whele truth; and my heart bled with indignation and 


“ Lady ———," 


' continued Byron, “ with ayn | de ridicule, has 
many essentially fine qualities; she is independent in ber principles— 


arrived suddenly in Bremen, begging to be directed to the widow Von, sorrow. I vowed I would make his innocence appear; it was impossi- | though, by the bye, like all Independents, she allows that privilege to 


Korper. He said he was Ludwig Brauer, the father of Adolphe her 
steward, and that he had come all the way from Weimar to see his son. 
When he heard that Adolphe-had departed, some months before, no one 
knew whither, he displayed the greatest agitation and grief. In the end, 
a chapter of minute inquiries was addressed to Hermann, the only person 
of whom intelligence was to be sought ; and until the answer could come 
from Jena, the restless and anxious stranger asked all the neighbours 


around for news of his son. But Adolphe Braner was of @ distant | titude, and cried loudly, “ That for the sake of his father’s name, and his | always remembered it. Poor dear Lady 
and reserved disposition, and had meutioned his designs to none. | 


Yet some tidings of him were gleaned; though these were after all but 
scanty. Ouce more had Pecer Snick, the tailor, been playing the 
listener. 

None, save himself, had seen Adolphe on the day when he was sud- 
denly missed. But at a very early hour, uot long after sunrise, Peter, by 
some strange chance, happened to be passing the corner of this very wall 
here, at the back of the Widow Von Korper’s residence—a lane very 
little frequented. Suddenly he came up to young Hermann, who stood 
in his morning gown and slippers. The young man was ina high fury; 
one hand grasped the collar of Adolphe Brauer, and the other held a 
stout oaken cudgel. What more passed, Peter Snick knew not. He 
feared being punished as an eaves-dropper, and sneaked back silently to 
Bremen. 

Nothing would satisfy old Ludwig, but a visit to the very place where 
his son had been seen for the last time. Peter led him; and to the asto- 


ble his judges could be wicked enough to condemn him. He shook his 
| head mournfully, and begged I would comfort his mother. 

All wy efforts—sll that man could do was vain. His own hand had 
sealed hisfate. He was convicted, and—executed. 

I will hasten over what I cannot bear to think of. He died resigned 
and firm. Up to the very last moment he told no one of his real con 
|fessiontome. But just ere his eyes were bound, be turned to the mul- 


| 
| 


mother, who yet lived, he would not die without raising his voice to de- 


torture and agony he had confessed to utter falsehoods merely to procure 
| ease, for which he implored Heaven to pardon him!” Then be prayed 
) in silence, and waited for the death-blow. 
His poor mother pined daily. She could not be prevailed upon to 
| stir into the open air; andif she had now been seen as of old, gliding 
along the ramparts, few would have recognised in her wasted features 
the young widow of Bremen. F 
There was another sad page in this unhappy story. She received a 
| parcel from Jena, which contained a small box, and a letter from Franz 
| Meyer, the Greek professor. His daughter Sophia was dead; her last 
care had been to make up this little pacquet—her last request that he 
would send it when she died, to Mary Von Korper. It contained young 
Hermann’s portrait, and a note from poor Sophia. She said that she 
| sent her lover's features to the only one now on earth who knew how to 








few others, being the veriest tyrant thet ever “mpl Fashion's tools, 
| who are compelled to shake their caps and bells as she wills it. Of all 
| that coterie,” said Byron, “ Madame de , after Lady . 
was the best; at least I thought so, for these two Indies were the only 
| ones who ventured to protect me when all London was crying out against 
me on the separation, and they behaved courageously andkindly ; indeed 
Madame de defended me when few dared to do so, and I have 
! does she still retain 
her beautiful cream-coloured complexion and raven hair? I used to 


























clare before God that he died innocent of blood—that in the madness of | long to tell her that she spoiled her looks by her excessive animation ; 


for eyes, tongue, head, and arms were all in movement at once, and 
were only relieved from their active service by want of respiration, 1 
shall never forget when she once complained to me of the fatigue of 
literary occupations ; and 1, in terror, expected her Ladyship to propose 
reading to me an epic poem, tragedy, or at least a novel of her composi- 
tion, when, lo! she displayed to me a very richly-bound Album, half 
filled with printed extracts cut out of newspapers and magazines, which 
she had selected and pasted in the book; and I (happy at being let off so 
easily) sincerely agreed with her that literature was very tiresome. I 
understand that she bas now advanced with the “ March of Intellect,” 
and got an Album filled with MS. poetry, to whick all of us, of the craft 
have contributed. I was the first; Moore wrote something, which was, 
like all that he writes, very sparkling and terse; but he got dissatishied 
with the faint praise it met with from the husband before Mindi saw the 


nishment of all present, the old man, in sitting down on a stone, covered | love them; and that she prayed with her parting breath, that Heaven | Verses, and destroyed the effusion; I know not if he ever has supplied 


by high weeds, to rest, whilst Snick acted over his story on the very 
spot, found something bidden amongst nettles and dock-weeds. It was 


a man’s bat, crushed aud broken, which, by a broad lace he wore, was | 


remembered in a moment to have belonged to Adolphe Brauer! 
Business called me to Lubec whilst these strange events were passing; 
and on my return some months after, I was aghasttoleern that Hermann 
Von Korper was in prison, charged with the murder of Adulphe Brauer, 
and the concealmeut of the body. The proof rested principally on their 
known disagreement—the sudden disappearance of Brauer--the unde- 
nied story of Peter Snick, and the discovery of thishat on the very spot 
where their last quarrel was supposed to have taken place. The grand 
difficulty, which no inquiry threw any light upon, was to find how the 
body had been disposed of. ‘To complete the chain of testimony, an 
expedient was resorted to which cannot be contemplated without horror. 
They examined the prisoner by torture! Young Hermann was laid upon 
a low iron bedstead, and his wrists and ancles passed through tight iron 
rings secured to the four posts. A heavy weight was placed upon his 
breast. Then the bed was drawn out of the frame by machinery, 
leaving his body supported by the wrists and ancles alone and bear- 
ing this ponderous load. At first the great muscular force and symme- 


| might bring her to join them where his innocence would be known to 
all, as it was now known to them alone. 
It was many years before og Von Korper crossed her threshold. 
| At last I prevailed on ber to walk slowly about the neighbourhood of her 
house. She seemed slowly sinking into the grave: and her physician 
told her that exercise was ber only chance of life. One morning she 
expressed a wish to cross some fields at the back of her house, where 
there was aseat, in a beautiful little woodland, of which she used to be 
\fond. We proceeded onwards: as we slowly passed the corner of this 
wall here, where the fatal scufle between Hermann and young Brauer 
| had taker place so long before, I saw an officer—standing on this very 
spot, his arms folded, looking towards us. Mary was then leaning on 
me, holding her face down; and just before she lifted her head to speak 
to me, I was shocked to feel how light was her emaciated frame, though 
I was then bearing her whole weight. As she raised and turned her 
| head, her eyes fell full on the strangers features; she gave him one wild 


earnest look, shrieked, and sank lifeless in my arms. The stranger | heroine; but nothing can make her a genuine woman of 


| sprang forwards to hold her. “ Lay her on the grass,” said he, * she has 
| only fainted; run to the house for water, and 1 will support ber.” 
| When Ieame back she was sitting on the grass, leaning on the stranger, 


their place. Can you faney Moore paying attention to the opinion of 

Milor, on Poesy? Had it been on racing or horse flesh he might have 

been right; but Pegasus is, perhaps, the only horse of whose paces Lord 
could not be a judge.” 

Talking of fashionable lifeio London Lord Byron said that there was 
nothing so vapid and ennuyeur, ** The E oglish,” said he, “ were intend- 
ed by nature to be good, sober-minded people, and those who live in the 
country are really admirable. [saw « good deal of English country life, 
and it is the only favourable impression that remains of our mode of 
living; but of London, and exclusive society, I retain a fearful recollec- 
tion. Dissipation has need of wit, talent, and gaiety to prevent reflec- 
tion, and make the external round of frivolous amusement pass; and of 
these,” continued Byron, “there was a terrible lack 'n the society in 
which I mixed. The minds of the English are formed of sterner stuff. 
You may make an English woman (indeed Nature does this) the best 
daughter, wife, and mother in the world: nay, you may make ber a 

fashion ! And 
yet this latter réleis the one which, par preference, she always wishes to 
act. Thorough bred English gentlewomen,” said Byron, “are the most 
distinguished and lady-like creatures imaginable. Natural, mild, and 


try of his frame endured this severe tension, and he suffered apparently | whom she introduced to me as Ernest Von Harstenleit, a friend of her | dignified, they are formed to be placed at the heads of our patrician es- 


but little. Soon, however, his limbs quivered violently; and huge drops 
started upon his forehead, and ran down in a stream to the floor. 

Then the judge called aloud, asking him “‘ Whether he would confess 
where he had hidden the body of Adolphe Braver, whom he had mur- 
dered?’ “You may kill me,” cried Hermann, in a weak voice broken 


by agony, “ but I die innocent, and have told you all the truth.” From | 


the strength displayed by the wretched young man, it was thought he 
had not suffered pain enough to break his obstinacy. Strong levers 
were applied to the four sides of the bed, by which his limbs were fur 
ther strained. Hitherto he bad suffered silently ; now he scarcely stifled 
a shriek, and groaned heavily and incessantly. The executioner then 


brought a second heavy stone, and laid it over the other upon his breast. | 


Human nature gave way; their barbarity had done its worst. He utter 


ed aloud and piercing shriek, and trembled all over so violently, that | 


the joints of his wrists broke. He became quite senseless. His mouth 
was wetted with a feather, to recall sensation, and the question repeated 
but no sign of consciousness was returned. They were forced to end 
their horrid crauelty—and by many strong stimulants, with difficulty re- 
called him to life. 

He was taken back to his prison, and left all night alone, barely fur- 
nished with some liquid to allay bis fever, and keep his poor racked 
frame alive till morning. On the following day he wasagain brought op 
for examination. Iwas present: for I hoped to be able to bring some evi- 
dence in his favour; but I was little prepared for the crue! scene which 


followed. He was broughtin, supported by two officers, | oking so pale, 
so anguish-worn, that I could hardly recognise him. When he was 
brought near the terrible “ bed of judgm«s nt.” and compelled to touch 
it whilst he answered the questions put to him, bis whote frame trembled 
like a lea! He returned the same answer as before, and passionately 
ealled Heaven to witness that he was guiltless of the blood Adolphe 
The judges began to pity bim and obviously believed him innocent, in 


early days, whom she had not seen for a long—long time; the sudden 
| meeting, she said, had been too great a shock for her weak frame. I 


tablishments; but when they quit their congenial spheres to enact the 
leaders of fashion, les dames a ta mode, they bungle sadly. Their gniety 


| begged her to let us take her home, that she might rest, and quiet her fe- degenerates into levity—their hauteur into incivility—their fashionable 
'vered nerves. We proceeded thither—the stranger and I supporting ber | ease and monchalance into brusquerie—and their attempts at assuming lee 


between us. When we entered she — unable to bear up a mo- 
ment longer. and called, faintingly. for water. Old Muller, who had 
watched her return with much anxiety, came himself to attend on her 
She looked wildly but significantly at him, and then at me—pointed to 
the stranger, and gasped out rather than spoke—“ Seize him! He is 
Adolphe; Adolphe, for whom my boy mas murdered!’ She fainted as 
the words left her lips. and we were running towards ber, when a quick 
movement of the stranger warned us not to let him escape. The unde- 
fined feeling which had made me gaze so earnestly upon him was fully 
explained. He was, indeed, Adolphe Brauer, for whose supposed mur- 





usages du monde into a positive outrage on all the bienséances. In short, 
they offer acoarse caricature of the airy fightiness and capricious, but 
amusing, (¢géreté of the French, without any of their redeeming -— . 
lerie and politesse. And all this because they will perform parts in the 
| comedy of life for which nature has not formed them, neglecting their 
own dignified characters.” 
| “Madame de Sta#l,”’ continued Lord Byron, “ was forcibly struck 
by the factitious tone of the best society in London, and wished very 
| much to have an opportunity of judging of that of the second class. She, 
however, had not this opportunity, which regret, as I think it would 


der my poor young friend had been executed! The conspiracy to pro- | have justified her expectations. In England, the raw material is generally 


cure the death of young Hermann, by this false accusation, was clearly 
brought home to him, and he was executed for it; but the accomplice 
who had appeared as his father, escaped detection. The poor widow 
oaly survived for afew days the shock of this sadden discovery; and 
from his confession, and her disclosure to me, just before her death, the 
tissue of this strange and mournful story was made complete. 

Ernest Von Harstenleit was the Bavarian officer, of whom mention 
was made in the beginning of my story. Mary confessed that ber hus 
band's suspicions were not groundless. During his absence her heart 
had been won by the stranger, and when he returned, she had forgotten 


her duty and was in Ernest's power. Her husband's fury drove Von 
Harstenleit iznominiousty from the town; and he fled, no one knew 
whither During his absence, tt apy ared by his own confession, that 

e wretch had employed a woman, since but too notorious throughout 
Germany, who entered Von Korper's service as cook, merely to poison 


| good: it is the over-dressing that injures it; and as the class the wished 
to study are well educated, and have all the refinement of civilization 
without its corruption, she would have carried away a favourable impres- 
sion. Lord Grey and his family were the personification of her beaw 
idéal of perfection, as I must say they are of mine,” continued Byron, 
“and might serve as the finest specimens of the pure English patrician 
breed, of which so few remain. His uncompromising #04 uncompro- 
mised dignity, founded on self-respect, and accompanied by that certain 
proof of superiority—simplicity of manner and freedom from affec tation, 
with her mild and matron graces, her whole life offering a modelto wives 
and mothers—really they are people to be proud of, anda few such would 


reconcile one to one's spec ies,’ ° 

One of our first rides with Lord Byron was to Nervi, village on the 

sea-coast, most romentically situated, and each torn of the r mad present- 
. . ‘ farni . 

ing various and beautiful prospects They were familiar to him, and 


‘ 2 . } ‘ j 
| he faile 1 not to point them oot, but in very sober terms, never allowing 
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Ee - — 


rg : , : “9 . . es 4 Po oF ; | 
any thing hike enthusiasm in lis expressions, though many of the views view of the sea, which reminded Byron of his friend Moore's description 


ited it. 
mie emeneel on horseback was not advantageous, and he seemed | 


| which he quoted: 


“ The sea is like a silv’ry lake.” 


they are for ever lost to us, magnifies their estimable qualities, and en- 
creases ten-fold the affection we ever felt for them— 
“Oh! what are thousand living loves, 
To that which cannot quit the dead?” 


aware of it, for he made many excuses for his dross and equestrian "P| The fanale casting its golden blaze into this silvery lake, and throwing @ | How did I feel this when Allegra, my deughter, died! While she 


pointments 


His horse was literally covered with various trappings, 9 | red jurid reflection on the sails of the vessels that passed near It; ered lived, her existence never seemed necessary to my happiness; but 


the way of cavesons, martingales, and heaven knows how many otber (to fishermen, with their small boats, each having a fire held in a sort of grate | ehbennes G66. beat hos. Gan © appeared 06 we ac if } enstd ant Bee 


, ; iNiant! 
. known inventions. The saddle was d la Hussarde with holsters, 10 | fastened at the end of the bout, whick burns bri y,® 
rv yn His dress consisted of a nanke@ they not only see the fish that approach, but attract them ; 


which he always carried pistols. 


jacket and trousers, which appeared to have shrunk from washing; the | caps, which all the Genoese sailors and fisherme 


and by which , 


n wear, adding much to | 
that description falls 


their seariet | without her. Even now the recollection is most bitter, but how much 
| more severely would the death of Teresa afflict me with the dreadful 
cocsciousness, that while I had been soaring into the fields of romance 


y . .t > { battons; , . 3 an. on formed a picture - } d fi “ I had | fi : - a 
jacket embroidered in the same colour, and with three rows of by their picturesque appearance, : hest #94 fancy, I had left her te weep over my coldness or infidelities of 
the waist very short, the back very narrow, and the sleeves set in as they | far short of: and when to this are joined the — egy Ae gare imagination. It isa dreadful proof of the weakness of our natures, that 


used to be ten or fifteen years before; a black stock, very narrow; a 


dark-biue velvet cap with a shade, and a very rich gold band and lorge | such nights are never to bef 
gold tassel at the crown; nankeen gaitets, and a pair of blue spectacles, | and all, a delicious melancholy stea 
the destinies of each conducting to 
when all now before the eye will appear but as a dream. 


completed his costume, which was any thing but becoming. This was 
his general dress of a morning for riding, but I have seen it changed for 


a green tartan plaid jacket. He did not ride well, which surprised as, 


as, from the frequent allusions (o horsemanship in his works, we expected | was broken by Byron, who remarked, “ What an evening, and what 4 


to find him almost a Nimrod. It was evident that be had pretensions on 
this point, though he certainly was what I should callatimid rider. When 
his horse made a false step, which was not unfrequent, he seemed discom- | 
posed; aud when we came to any bad part of the road, he immediately 


checked bis course and walked his horse very slowly, though there really | patriots, or the bustling, impertinent importance to be considered su- 


‘inding that I eould per-! 
ghly-dressed horse that 
asked me athou-|. 


was nothing to make even & lady nervous. F 
fectly manage (or what he called bully) # very bi 
I daily rode, he became extremely anxious to buy iti 


and rarest flowers, with which the balconies 


| view! j ; 
we not recall this evening, and the scenery now before us: but no! most | 


same heartless, loveless apathy that distinguish one half of our dear com- | 


orgotten, and while the senses dwell on each, 
ls over the mind, as it reflects that, 
far distant regions, @ time will arrive 


This was felt by all the party, and after a silence of many minutes, it 
Should we ever meet in the dense atmosphere of London, shall | 


swrobably there we should not feel as we do here; we should fall into the | 
i] 
reme bon ton that marks the other.” 


Byron spoke with bitterness, but it was the bitterness of a fine nature | 
oured by having been touched too closely by those who bad Jost their 


sand questions as to bow I bad acquired such a perfect command of it, | better feelings through a contact with the world. After a few minutes 


&c. &c. and entreated, as the greatest favour, that I pos pe ger & 
him as a charger to take to Greece, declaring he never would par ne ‘ 
it, &c. Ast wasby no meansa bold rider, we were rather amused at) , 


ilence, he said, ‘‘ Look at that forest of masts now before us! from what | 
emote parts of the world do they come! o'er how many waves have | 
hey not passed, and how many tempests have they not been, and may | 


observing Lord Byron's opinion of my courage ; and as he seemed so again be exposed to! how'many hearts and tender thoughts follow them! | 


anxious for my horse, Ingreed to let him have it when he was toembark. | mothers, wives, sisters, and sweet-hearts, who perbaps at this hour are 


From this time be had paid particular attention to the movements of | 
poor Mameluke (the name of the horse), and said he should now feel 
confidence in action with so steady a charger. i 

During our ride the conversation turned on onr mutual friends and ac- | , 





quaintances in England. Talking of two of them, for one of whom he English merchantmen lying close to the pier. This wasa surprise to us | 
professed a great regard, lie declared laughingly that they had saved bim | 4); "and its effect on our feelings was magnetic. ' 
e touched than the rest; each felt at the moment that tie of country that | 


from suicide. Seeing me look grave, he ad d, “It is a fact, L assure 
you, I should positively have destroyed myself, but I guessed that 








livedon. I know so well the sort of things they would write of me— 
the excuses, lame as myself, that they would offer for my delinquencies, 


: og | unites all when they meet on a far distant shore. / e 
or would write my life, and with this fear before my eyes, } have | ceased, Byron, with a melancholy smile, observed, ‘‘ Why, positively, 
we are all quite sentimental this evening, and J, J who have sworn 
7 : ‘ th the against sentimentality, find the old leaven still in my nature, and quite } 
while they were unnecessarily exposing them, and allthis done with the | ready to make a fool of me. 


offering up prayers for their safety.” 


While he was yet speaking sounds of vocal music arose; national | 
iymns and barcaroles were sung in turns by the different crews, and when 
hey had ceased, “ God save the King” was sung by the crews of some 


Byron was no less | 


When the song | 





‘Tellit not in Gath,’ that is to say, breathe | 


avowed intention of justifying, what, God help me! cannot be justified, ) it not in London, or to English ears polite, or never again shall I be able 


my unpoetical reputation, with which the world can bave nothing to do! | 
One of my friends would dip his pen in clarified honey, and the other in | 


vinegar, to describe my manifold transgressions, and as I lived on, and do | 


not wish my poor fame to be either preserved or pickled, [have written my | 
Memoirs, where facts will spedk for themselves, without the editorial 
candour of excuses, such as ‘we cannot excuse this unhappy error, 
ot defend that impropriety ;;—the mode,” continued Byron, “in which 
friends exalt their own prudence and virtue, by exhibiting the want of | 





those qualities in the dear departed, and by marking their disapproval | often are our best qualities turned against us, and made the instruments | 


of his errors. [ have written my Memoirs,” said Byron, “to save the | 
necessity of their being written by a friend or friends, and have only to 
hope they will not add notes.” 

remarked with a smile, that at all events he anticipated his friends 
by saying before hand as many illnatured things of them as they could 
possibly write of him. He laughed, and said, “ Depend on it we are 
equal. Poets, (and I may, I suppose, without presumption, count my- 
sclf among that favoured race, as it has pleased the Fates to make me 
one,) have no friends. On the old principle, that ‘ union gives force,’ | 
we sometimes agree to have a violent friendship for each other. We 
dedicate, we bepraise, we write pretty letters, but we do not deceive 
each other. In short, we resemble you fair ladies, when some half do- 
ren of the fairest of you profess to love each other mightily, correspond 
so sweetly, call each other by such pretty epithets, and laugh in your 
hearts at those who are taken in by such appearances.” 

T endeavoured to defend my sex, but he adhered to his opinion. 1 
ought to add that during this conversation he was very gay, aed that 
though his words may appear severe, there was no severity in his man- | 
ner. The natural flippancy of Lord Byron took off all appearance of | 
premeditation or bitterness from his remarks, even when they were acri- 
tmonious, and the impression conveyed to, and left on my mind, ond, 
that for the most part they were uttered more in jest than in earnest 
They were, however, sufficiently severe to make me feel that there was | 
no safety with him, and that in five minutes after one’s quitting him on 
terms of friendship, he could not resist the temptation of showing one | 
up, either in conversation or by letter, though in half an hour afier he 
would put himself to personal inconvenience to render a kindness to the 
person so shown up. 4 

I remarked that in talking of literary productions, he seemed much 
more susceptible to their defects, than alive to their beauties. Asa — 
he never fniled to remember some quotation that told against the un- 
happy author, which he recited with an emphasis, or a mock-heroic air, 
that made it very ludicrous. The pathetic he always burlesqued in re- 
citing; but this I am sure proceeded from an affectation of not sympa- 
thizing with the general taste. 


April.—Lord Byron dined with us to-day. 








During dinner he was as 


usual gay, spoke in terms of the warmest commendation of Sir Walter | 


Scott, not only as an author, bot as a man, and dwelt with apparent de- 
light on his novels, declaring that he had read and re-read them over and 
over again, and always with increased pleasure. He said that he a 
equalled, nay, in bis opinion, surpassed Cervantes. In tatking of Sir 
Walter's private character, goodness of heart, &c., Lord Byron became 
more animated than I had ever seen him; his colour changed from its 
general pallid tint to a more lively hue, and his eyes became humid ; 


never had he appeared to such advantage, and it might easily be seen | 


that every expression he uttered proceeded from his heart." Poor By- 
ron !—for poor he is even with all his geaius, rank, and wealth—had he 


lived more with men like Scott, whose openness of character and steady ther depending wholly on the humour he may happen to be in. 


principle had convinced him that they were in earnest in their goodness, 
and not making believe, (as he always suspects good people to be,) his 
life might be different and happier! Byron is so acute an observer that 
nothing escapes him; all the shades of selfishness and vanity are ex- 
posed to his searching glance, and the misfortune is, (and a serious one 
t isto him,) that when he finds these, and alas! they are to be found on 
every side, they disgust and prevent his giving credit to the many good 
yap that often accompany them. He declares he can sooner par- 


on crimes, because they proceed from the passions, than these minor | 


vices, that spring from egotism and self-conceit. We had a long argu- 


ment this evening on the subject, which ended, like most arguments, by | 


leaving both of the same opinion as when it commenced. I endeavour- 
ed to prove that crimes were not only injurious to the perpetrators, but 
often ruinous to the innocent, and productive of misery to friends and 
relations, whereas selfishness and vanity carried with them their own 
punishment, the first depriving the person of all sympathy, and the se- 
cond exposing him to ridicule, which to the vain is a heavy punishment, 
but that their effects were not destructive to society as are crimes. 

He laughed when I told him that having heard him so often 
declaim ogainst vanity, and detect it so often in his friends, I began 


to suspect he knew the malady by having had it himself, and that I | 


had observed through life, that those persons who had the most vanity 
were the most severe against that failing in their friends. He wished to 
impress upon me that he was not vain, and gave various proofs to esta- 
blish this; bat I produced against him his boasts of swimming, his evi- 
dent desire of being considered more ux homme de société than a poet, and 
other little examples, when he laughingly pleaded guilty, and promised 
to be more merciful towards his friends. — 

We sat on the beleony after tea; it commands a fine view, and we 
had one of those moonlight nights that are seen only in this country 
Every object was tinged with its silvery lustre. In front were crowded 
an unaccountable number of ships from every country, with their various 
flags waving in the breeze which bore to us the sounds of the as various 
languages of the crews. In the distance we enjoyed a more expanded 








* After all, m spite of Byron’s insincere severity to the or linary herd of absent 
frie nds, did he not mre shly speak we of those m he thought really deserved 
esteem? Scott, Shelley, Mrs. Leigh, of the no backbiter! As to the 
rest, he does: »wever erroncously) to have felt their merits or believed 


seem 
their frrendship,— Ep. 


| importance 


to enact the stoic philosopher. Come, come, this will never do, we must 
forswear moonlight, fine views, and above all, hearing a national air | 
sung. Little does his gracious Majesty Big Ben, as Moore calls him, | 
imagine what loyal subjects be has at Genoa, and least of all that I am 
among their number.” 
Byron attempted to be gay, but the effort was not successful, and he 
wished us good night with a trepidation of manner that marked his feel- 
ings. And this isthe man that I have heard considered unfeeling! How 


for wounding us in the most vulnerable part, until, ashamed of betraying 
our susceptibility, we affect an insensibility we are far from possessing, 
and, while we deceive others, nourish in secret the feelings that prey 
only on our own hearts! 

It is difficult to judge when Lord Byron is serious or not. He has a 

habit of mystifying, that might impose upon many ; but that can be de- 
tected by examining his physiognomy ; dee a sort of mock gravity, now 
and then broken by a malicious smile, betrays when he is speaking for 
effect, and not giving utterance to his real sentiments. If he sees that he 
is detected, he appears angry for a moment, and then laughingly admits, 
that it amuses him to hoax people, as he calls it, and that when each per- 
son, at some future day, will give their different statements of him, they 
will be so contradictory, that all will be doubted,—an idea that gratifies 
him exceedingly! The mobility of his nature is extraordinary, and 
makes him inconsistent in his actions as well as in his conversation. He 
introduced the subject of La Contessa Guiccioli and her family, which 
we, of course, would not have touched on. He stated that they lived 
beneath his roof because his rank asa British Peer afforded her father 
and brother protection, they having been banished from Ravenna, their 
native place, on account of their polities. He spoke in high terms of the 
Counts Gamba, father and son ; he said thet be had given the family a 
wing of bis house, but that their establishments were totally separate, 
their repasts never taken together, and that such was their scrupulous 
delicucy, that they never would accept a pecuniary obligation from him 
in all the difficulties entailed on them by their exile. He represented 
La Contessa Guiccioli as a most amiable and lady-like person, perfectly 
disinterested and noble-minded, devotedly attached to him, and posses- 
sing so many high and estimable qualities, as to offer an excuse for any 
man’s attachment toher. He said that he had been passionately in love 
with her, and that she had sacrificed everything for him; that the whole 
of her conduct towards him bad been admirable, and that not only did he 
feel the strongest personal attachment to her, but the highest sentiments 
of esteem. He dwelt with evident complacency on her noble birth 
and distinguished connexions,—advantages to which he attaches great 
I never met any one with so decided a taste for aristocra- 
| cy as Lord Byron, and this is shown in a thousand different ways. 

He says the Contessa is well-educated, remarkably fond of, and well 
read in, the poetry of her own country, and a tolerable proficient in that 
of France and England. In his praises of Madame Guiccioli, it is quite 
evident that he is sincere, and I am persuaded this is bis last attachment. 
He told me that she had used every effort to get him to discontinue ‘* Don 
Juan,” or at least to preserve the fetus Cantos from allimpure passages 
In short, he has said all that was pussible to impress me with a favoura- 
ble opinion of this lady, and has convinced me that he entertains a very 
high one of her himself. ; 


Byron is a strange mélange of good and evil, the predominancy of ei-| 


He is a 
| character that nature totally unfitted for domestic habits, or for rendering 

a woman of refinement or susceptibility happy. He confesses to me 
| that he is not happy, but admits that it is his own fault, as the Contessa 

Guiccioli, the only object of his love, has all the qualities to render a 

re: sonable being happy. L observed, apropos to some observation he 

had made, that I feared La Contessa Guiccioli had little reason to be 
| satisfied with her lot. He answered, “ Perhaps you are right; yet she 
must know that lam sincerely attached to her; but the truth is, my 
habits are not those requisite to form the happiness of any woman; I am 
worn out in feelings, for, though only thirty-six, I feel sixty in mind, and 
am less capable than ever of those nameless attentions that all women 
but above all, Italian women, require. I like solitude, which has become 
absolutely necessary to me; am fond of shutting myself up for hours, 
and when with the person I like, am often distratt and gloomy. There 
is something I am convinced (continued Byron) in the poetical temper- 
ament that precludes happiness, not only to the person who has it, but 
to those connected with him. Do not accuse me of vanity because I 
say this, as my belief is, that the worst poet may share this misfortune in 
common with the best. The way in which I account for it is, that our 
imaginations being warmer than our hearts, and much more given to 
wancer, the latter have not the power to controul the former; bence, 
soon after our passions are gratified, imagination again takes wing, and 
finding the insufficiency of actual indulgence beyond the moment, aban- 
dons itself to all its wayward fancies, and during this abandonment, be- 
comes cold and insensible to the demands of affection. This is our mis- 
fortune but not our fault, and dearly do we expiate it; by it we are ren- 
dered incapable of sympathy, and cannot lighten, by sharing, the pain 
} we inflict. Thus we witness, without the power of alleviating, the 
| anxiety and dissutisfaction our conduct occasions. We are not so to 
tally unfeeling, as not to be grieved at the unbappiness we cause, but this 
same power of imagination, transports our thoughts to other scenes, and 
we are always so much more occupied by the ideal than the present, that 
we forget all that is actual. It isas though the creatures of another 
sphere, not subject to the lot of mortality, formed a factitious alliance 
(as all alliances must be that are not in all respects equal) with the crea- 
tures of this earth, and, being exempt from its sufferings, turned their 
thoughts to brighter regions, leaving the partners of their existence to 
suffer alone. But, let the object of affection be snatched away by death 
} and how is all the pain ever inflicted on them 4] 
| imagination that led us to slight, or 


avenged' The 
overlook their sufferings, now that 
’ 


same 





| is rare. 


| we cannot controul ourselves sufficiently to form the happiness of those 
| we love, or to bear their loss without agony.” 


The whole of this conversation made a deep impression on my mind, 


| and the countenance of the speaker, full of earnestness and feeling, im- 
| pressed it still more strongly on my memory. Byronis right; a brilliant 

imagination is rarely, if ever, accompanied by a warm heart; but on 
this latter depends the happiness of life; the othe 


r renders us dissatisfied 
with its ordinary enjoyments. 

He is an extraordinary person, indiscreet to a degree thet is surprising, 
exposing his own feelings, and entering into details of those of others, 
that ought to be sacred, with a degree of frankness as unnecessary as it 
Incontinence of speech is his besetting sin. He is, I am per- 
suaded, incapable of keeping any secret, however it may concern his 
own honour or that of another; and the first person with whom he 
found himself téle-d-téte, would be made the confidant, without any re- 
ference to his worthiness of the confidence or not. This indiscretion 
proceeds not from malice, but, I should say from want of delicacy of 
mind. ‘To this was owing the publication of his ‘ Farewell,” addressed 
to Lady Byron,—a farewell that must have lost all effect as an appeal to 
her feelings the moment it was exposed to the public—nay, must have 
offended her delicacy. 

Byron spoke to-day in terms of high commendation of Hope’s “‘ Anas- 
tasius ;"’ said that he wept bitterly over many pages of it, and for two 
reasons, first, that he had not written it, and secondly, that Hope had; 
for that it was necessary to like a man excessively to pardon his writing 
such a book—a book, as he said, excelling all recent productions, as 
much in wit and talent, as in true pathos. He added, that he would 
ba.e given his two most approved poems to have been the author of 
‘* Anastasius.” 

From “ Anastasius” ne wandered to the works of Mr. Galt, praised the 
“ Annals of the Parish” very highly, as also “The Entail,” which we 
had lent him, and some scenes of which he said had affected him very 
much, “Thecharactersin Mr. Galt’s novels have an identity,” added 
Byron, ‘‘ that reminds me of Wilke’s pictures.”’ 

As a woman, I felt proud of the homage he paid to the genius of Mrs. 
Hemans, and as a passionate admirer of her poetry, I felt flattered, at 
finding that Lord Byron fully sympathised with my admiration. He has, 
or at least expresses a strong dislike to the Lake school of poets, never 
mentions them except in ridicule, and be and I nearly quarrelled to-day 


| because I defended poor Keats. 


On looking out from the balcony this morning, I observed Byron’s 
countenance change, and an expression of deep sadness steal over it. 
| After a few minutes silence he pointed out to me a boat anchored to the 
| right, as the one in which his friend Shelley went down, and he said the 
| sight of it made him ill.—* You should have known Shelley (said Byron) 

to feel how much I must regret him. He was the most gentle, most 
| amiable, and least worldly-minded person I ever met; full of delicacy, 
| disinterested beyond all other men, and possessing a degree of genius, 
| joined to a simplicity, as rare as itis admirable. Ha had formed to him- 
self a beau idea! of all that is fine, high-minded, and noble, and he acted 
up to this ideal even to the very letter. He had a most brilliant imagin- 
| ation, but a total want of worldly-wisdom. I have seen nothing like 
him, and never shall again, | am certain. I never can forget the night 
| that his poor wife rushed into my room at Pisa, with a face pale as mar- 
| ble, and terror impressed on her brow, demanding, with all the tragic 
impetuosity of grief and alarm, where washer husband! Vain were all 
| our efforts to calm her; a desperate sort of courage seemed to give her 
| energy to confront the horrible truth that awaited her; it was the courage 
| of despair; I have seen nothing of tragedy on the stage so powerful, or 
| so affecting, as her appearance, and it often presents itself to my memo- 
|ry. I knew nothing then of the catastrophe, but the vividness of her 
terror communicated itself to me, and I feared the worst, which fears, 
were alas! too soon fearfully realized. 
Mrs. Shelley is very clever, indeed it would be difficult for het not to 
be so, the daughter of Mary Wolstoncaft and Godwin, and the wife of 
| Shelley, could be no common person.” 
| Byron talked to-day of Leigh Hunt, regretted his ever having em 
| barked in the “ Liberal,” and said that it had drawn a nest of hornets on 
him, but expressed a very good opinion of the talents and principle of 
| Mr. Hunt, though, as he said, “ our tastes are so opposite, that we are to- 
| tally unsuited to each other. Ie admires the Lakers, I abhor them; in 
| short, we are more formed to be friends ata distance, than near.” [ 
| can perceive that he wishes Mr. Hunt and his family away. It appears 
to me that Byron is a person who, without reflection, would form en- 
gagements which, when condemned by his friends or advisers, he would 
gladly get out of without corsidering the means, or at least, without re- 
| flecting on the humiliation such a desertion must inflict on the persons 

he had associated with him. He gives me the idea of a man, who, feel- 
ing himself in such a dilemma, would become cold and ungracious to the 
parties with whom he so stood, before he had mental courage sufficient 
|to abandon them. Imay be wrong, but the whole of his manner of 
| alking of Mr. Hunt gives me this impression, though he has not said 
| What might be called an unkind word of him. 

Muchas Byron has braved public opinion, it is evident he has a great 
deference for those who stand high in it, and that he is shy in attaching 
simself publicly to persons who have even, however undeservedly 
fallen under its censure. His expressed contempt and defiance of the 
world, reminds me of the bravadoes of children, who, afraid of dark- 
ness, make a noise to give themselves courage to support what the 
dread. Itis very evident he is partial to aristocratic friends, he dwells 
wth complacency on the advantages of rank and station, and has 
more than once boasted that people of family are always to be re- 
saouaed by a certain air, and the smallness and delicacy of their 
} hands, 

He talked in high terms of commendation of the talents and acquire - 
ments of Mr. Hobhouse; but a latent sentiment of pique was visible in 
his manner from the idea he appeared to entertain that Mr. Hobhouse 
had undervalued him. Byron evidently likes praise; this isa weakness 
it weakness it be, thathe partakes in common with mankind in general ; 
but he does not seem aware that a great compliment is implied in the 
very act of telling a man his faults—for the friend who undertakes this 
disagreeable ofiice must give him whom hecensures credit for many good 
qualities, as well as no ordinary portion of candour and temper, to sup- 
pose him capable of hearing their recapitulation of his failings. Byron 

j ts, after all, a spoiled child, and the severe lessons he has met with being 
disproportioned to the errors that called them forth, has made him view 
the faults of the civilized world through a false medium ; a sort of disco- 
ured magnifying glass, while his own are gazed at through a concave 
lens. All that Byron has told me of the frankness and unbending honesty 
of Mr. Hobhouse’s character bas given me @ most favourable impression 
of that gentleman. 

Byron gave me to-day a MS. copy of verses, addressed to Lady Byron 
on reading Ina newspaper that she had been ill. How different is the 
feeling that pervade them from that of the letter addressed to her which 
he has given me! a lurking tenderness, suppressed by a pride that was 
doubtful of the reception it might meet, is evident in one. while bitter- 
ness, uncompromising bitterness, marksthe other. Neither were written 
sutwith deep feelings of pain, and should be judged as the outporings of a 
wounded spirit, demanding pity more than anger. | subjoin the verses 
though not without some reluctance. But while to the public they are of 
that value tbat any reasons for their suppression ought to be extreme! 
strong, so, on the other hand, I trust, they cannot hurt either her feelin 4 
to whom they are addressed, or his memory by whom they are written. 
To her, because the very bitterness of rey roach proves that unconquera- 
ble affection which cannot but heal the wound it causes: to bim 
vecause who, in the shattered teelings they betray, will not acknow- 


ledcoa . "a ; 7 
ledgethe grief that hurries into error, and may we add in charity !)— 
atones it. ‘ daa 
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introduces her name frequently ; is fond of recurring to the brief period 
of their living together; dweils with complacency on her personal at- 
tractions, saying, that though not regularly handsome, he liked her looks. 
He is very inquisitive about her; was much disappointed that I had 
never seen her, nor could give any account of her appearance at preseot. | 
In short, a thousand indescribable circumstances bave left the impres. | 
sion on my mind that she occupies much of his thoughts, and that they | 
appear to revert continually to her and his child. He owned to me, 
that when he reflected on the whole tenour of her conduct—the refusing 
any explanation—never answering his letters, or holding out even a hope 
that in future years their child might form a bond of union between them 
he felt exasperated against her, and vented this feeling in his writings ; 
nay more, he blushed for his own weakness in thinking so often and so 
kindly of one who certainly showed no symptom of ever bestowing a 
thought on him. The mystery attached to Lady Byron's silence has 
piqued him, and kept alive an interest that, even now, appears as lively 
as if their separation was recent. There is something so humiliating in 
the consciousness that some dear object, to whom we thought ourselves 
necessary, and who occupies much of our thoughts, can forget that we 
exist, or at least act as if she did so, that i can well excuse the bitterness 
of poor Byron’s feelings on this point, though not the published sarcasms 
caused by this bitterness; and whatever may be the sulferiags of Lady 
Byron, they are more than avenged by what her husband feels. 

{t appears to me extraordinary, that a person who has given such in- 
teresting sketches of the female character, as Byron has in his works * 
should be so little au fait of judging feminine feeling under certain cir- 
cumstances. He is surprised that Lady Byron has never relented since 
his absence from England; but he forgets how that absence bas been 
filled up on his part. I ventured to suggest this, and bkioted that. per- 
haps, had his conduct been irreproachab!e during the first years of their 
separation, and unstained by any attachment that could have widened 
the breach between them, it is possible that Lady Byron might have be- 
come reconciled to him; but that no woman of delicacy could receive 
or answer letters written beneath the same roof that sheltered some fe- 
male favourite, whose presence alone proved that the husband could not 
have those feelings of propriety or affection towards his absent wife, the 
want of which constitutes acrime that all women, at least, can understand 
to be one of those least pardonable. (How few men understand the 
feelings of women! Sensitive and easily wounded as we are, obliged 
to call up pride to support us in trials that always leave fearful marks be- 
hind, how often are we compelled to assume the sembicuce of coldness 
and indifference when the heart inly bleeds; and the decent composure, 
put on with oar visiting garments to appear in public, and, like them, 
worn for a few hours, are with them laid aside; and all the dreariness, 
the heart-consuming cares, that woman alone can know, return to make 
us feel, that though we may disguise our sufferings from others, and deck 
our countenance with smiles, we cannot deceive ourselves, and are but 
the more miserable from the constraint we submit to. A woman only 
can understand a woman's heart—we cannot, dare not complain—sym- 
pathy is denied us, because we must not lay open the wounds that excite 
it; and even the most legitimate feelings are too sacred in female esti- 
mation to be exposed—and while we nurse the grief ‘ that lies too deep 
for tears,” and consumes alike health and peace, a man may with impu- 
nity express all, nay, more than he feels—court and meet sympathy, while 
his leisure hours are cheered by occupations and pleasures, the latter too 
often such as ought to prove how little he stood in need of compassion, | 
except for liis vices.) 





* With due deference to the acute narrator, maj we ask if he has really done 
so? Js the female character itself drawn in the Medoras and the Zuleikas? or 
are those heroines mere and dim personifications of common-place traits in the fe- 
male character ?—Ed 





SUMNUIMMAY, 


The Right Hon. William Noe! Hill, the British Minister at the Court 
of the King of the two Sicilies, is the fifth representative of the present 
Government at foreign courts recalled by Lord Palmerston, during the 
last three months. Mr. Hill, who is replaced at Naples by Lord Pon- 
sonby, brother to the Countess Grey, will be entitled to a pension of 
£2,000 per annum asa retired diplomatist, as well as Lord Heytesbury, 
Sir Charles Bagot, Mr. Algernon Percy, and Mr. Chad. 

It is said that Canova was indepted for the fair proportions of his dancing 
nymph to Haberle, who more than once stood to him as a model. 

It is the custom to protest that the age of chivalry is over, and that 
the high spirit of our ancient nobility has evaporated. The following 
anecdote is worthy of the century of Louis XIV.: or, may we not be 
a to say, the Court circle of George IV? A lady of rank having | 


ost a jewel of considerable value at one of the parties at Devonshire | 


House, sent a description of itto the Groom of the Chambers, that it 
might be restored to her, if found. Some days afterwards, Lady E 
received it back from one of the domestics of his Grace’s establishment; | 
but having shortly occasion to visit the shop of an eminent jeweller at 
the West end, an accidental enquiry on her part, respecting the value of 
the ornament in question, led to a discovery that he had sold, just before, 
to the Duke of D., the fellow to that formerly purchased by Lady Eliza. 
beth.—His Grace not choosing that one of his fair guests should have | 
cause to remember with regret a visit to Devonshire House, had replaced | 
the lost jewel! 

We understand that the private fortune of the bride elect of King Leo- 
pold, independently of her father, is upwards of £30,000 sterling per an- 
num, and that Louis Philippe is expected to give £20,000 per annum 
more, so that her income will be £50,000 a year. 

Lady Hannah Ellice, wife of Mr. Edward Ellice, of the Treasury, and 
sister to Earl Grey, died, on Saturday last, at Richmond Terrace, in her 
48th year.— Aug, 4. 

The disadvantage of white hands.—In the first attempt made by Mary 
Queen of Scots to escape from her imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, 
she disguised herself as a laundress with whom she had changed clothes, 
and when seated in the boat, and putting off from the shore, she was dis- 
covered by lifling her hand to her head ; the extreme beauty of her hand, 
and its whiteness, discovered her at once, and she was carried back to 
her chamber in tears. 





It is quite certain that Mr. Hume will be powerfully opposed for Mid- 
diesex. His indiscreet speech on the Dutch-Belgic loan, it is said, will | 
be fatal to his interests in that quarter. 


Every thing in France tends toa Republic! We recollect hearing the 
late Lord Castlereagh say, in the year 1817, at the time of General Bir- 
ton’s conspiracy,—‘‘If another Republic is established in France, in 45 
hours we shall have one here !"’ 


Laporte is understood to have engaged Malibran, as prima donna at 
Covent Garden. 

The Hon. Mrs. Robert Smith, whose untimely decease of Cholera has 
caused so much consternation in the fashionable circles, was eldest 
daughter to the late Lord Forester, by Lady Katherine, sister to the pre- 
sent Duke of Rutland. She was married in 1822 to the eldest son of 
Lord Carrington, by whom she leaves three children. Mrs. Smith was 
preparing for church at the moment of her sudden seizure, and in spite 
of the exertions of the eleven physicians in attendance, expired early 
inthe evening. This lamented lady was one of the most lovely women 
of hertime. It is singular that one of the earliest victims to the great 
Plague, was the beautiful Laura, the subject of Petrarch’s exquisite | 
verses. Mrs. S. is well known in the fashionable circles as the subject | 
of Lord Francis Leveson’s elegant apostrophe in “ Boyle Farm.” 

“I wish to Heaven we had them here ‘ 
Dear Moore !—your beauties of Cashmere ! 
But bring her here, the flower of all 
The Caliph’s favourite, Nourmahal ; 

She who now hangs upon my arm 


I offer'd her that arm’s protection ; 

And none can cal! my terms unfair 

If chance have placed the loveliest there 
Let Lawrence judge !—my life upon it 


The Fair Sylnl.—A distinguished literary lady not long since wrote toa 
gentleman, entreating him, in earnest terms, to be her companion when 
she sat for her picture as a Sybil. 


| menced yesterday. 


| the fairness of the day rendered the walks and shrubberies much the re- 


| tuitous creations of Martin himself; for as such the 


|} and, on the other, will not brook constraint. There is no » 
The turban yields it to the bonnet.” } 


have refused, without giving great offence, but he had a wife, with whom | 
he was on such confidential terms, that they mutually opened, in case of 
the absence of either, each other's letters. Thus it happened that the | 
fair sybil’s note fell into the bands of, and was opened by, the geatle- 
man’s wife, during his absence, who also taking upon herself to answer 
it, replied to this effect: —‘That her husband, knowing or caring little 
about portrait-painting, was scarcely a proper companion fora indy in a) 
painters studio—but that she (the wile) understanding the subject, and 
havinga taste for it, would be, if agreeable, his substitute at the place 
and hour appointed.’ An answer was requested, but none arrived. 


Sir Augustus Clifford, who is appointed to succeed Sir Thomas Tyr- | 
whit as Usher of the Black Rod, is a relation of the Duke of Devon- | 
shire, through whose influence as Lord Chamberlain to the King, this ex- 
tremely lucrative and highly honourable office has been conferred. 


Heroic Conduct of a Lady.—During the late Peninsular war, when 
Captain de Daucrawn was employed on observation of the enemy's 
movements, he was frequently accompanied by his wife (a lovely and 
interesting woman.) On one occasion he was riding a little in advance, 
and came suddenly upon a French piquet; the officer gave the word of 
command, the firelocks were raised, when his wife rushed forward be 
tween ber husband and the enemy. The French officer, with the gal- 
lantry of a brave man, countermanded the order, raised his hat to the 
lady most courteously, who galloped off, returning his salute by waving 
her hand, while covering her husband’s retreat.—From the Journal of an 
Officer, deceased. 

French-English.—The Parisians do not appeer to have improved much 
in their English during the last year. The memorable translation of a 
teacher of riding in the Faubourg St. Honoré cannot be forgotten—Pro- 
menades @ cheval d'hiver—Winter horseback walking. At present, near the 
Feydeau, at a pork shop, there is written up, Pieds de Cochon, and under- 
neath, ‘ Pig's feats.’ In the Faubourg St. Antoine, at a little day school 
for young ladies, we have ‘“ Externel de jeunes demoisclles,” translated, 
** Outside fur Young Ladies." The Grand Hotel de Rivoli, in the Rue de 
Rivoli, is called Great Rivoli’s Hotel. A jeweller, in the Passage des Pa 
noramas, has upon his card, that he lives “‘ Going des Panoramas.” A 
table d’hote keeper informs the public, that he gives an ordinary dinner 
at five o'clock. Inthe Rue de Charentin, the master of a low lodging- 
house puts up in his window, Englishmen taken in here—and in French, 
‘* Jet on loge tout le monde, et les magons aussi.” 


The Cavalry Club now forming, is to consistof six hundred members, 
—who must have served in the cavalry one year, or have joined and 
done duty with the yeomanry corps to which they belong. A great! 
number of distinguished numes are already on the list; and the commit 
tee have in view an excellent mansion in Carlton gardens. 


It is becoming the fashion to furnish boudoirs and summer drawing: 
room with chairs and chiffoniéres of a gothic form; composed of very 
white cane or bamboo, relieved with balls of ebony. They have a light 
and elegant appearance: but do not promise much solidity. Another 
whim of the day, is the new French furniture, rustique, composed of 
rough woods, inlaid in a sort of mosaic. We were shown, the other 
day, a work-table, representing a pile of faggots on a rough block,—|} 
which opened to discover a splendid nécessaire of gold and mother-of 
pearl; and contained a snuff box serinette, playing four favourite airs, 
from Robert le Diable,—Se much for the march of luxury. 


Lord Nugent is appointed Chief Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, | 


in the room of Sir James Macdonald, deceased. 


The sale of the first portion of Harrington Gallery, consisting of nearly 
nine hundred pictures, has just concluded; the amount which they 
brought was about £10,000, The sale of the gems, china, &c. com- 
It is hoped that it will not be found necessary to 
bring the remaining pictures, about four hundred, which Mr. Harrington 
has reserved, to the hammer. Among the pictures sold was one by 
Cuyp, for which the owner gave £1,500. It was knocked down at 
£378. 

The French press (according to the official returns) produced in the 
year 1831, 5,003 works; of which 979 were political, 543 poetical, 464 
historical, 357 theological, 211 medical, &c. K&e. but only 162 novels. 
A similar computation in England would probably have given 979 no- 
vels, 543 theological, und 50 poetical. 

The presentation of the colours to the first regiment of Foot Guards 
on Tuesday, by his Majesty, was an unexampled honour, it being unpre- 
cedented for a British monarch to have presented any regiment wits a 
standard. 

On Monday morning last, at eight o'clock, Birr Castle, in the King’s 
County, Ireland, the magnifieent residence of the Earl of Rosse, was 
discovered to be on fire, and though every exertion was used by the in- 
habitants of the town of Parsonstown, adjoining which it is situate, the 


| entire pile of building, with the,exception of a small portion, was com- 


pletely consumed betore evening. 


The furniture, paintings and books, | 
were in @ great measure saved. 


The Duchessof Manchester, died at her mansion in Berkeley square, 
| on Tuesday last, in the 62nd year of her age.—June 30. 


GAIETIES OF THE WEEK.—THE MARQUESS OF HERT- 


FORD'S FETE. 


On Thursday the Marquess of Hertford gave a dejeuné at his beauti- 


| ful villa in the Regent's Park—four o'clock was mentioned on the cards, 
| but the company scarcely began to arrive till five. 


The Russian Horn 
Band were continually playing on their curious netional instruments, 
much to the gratification of all around, whilst the recent difficulties that 
they had fallen into, drew forth a great deal of sympathy. The gardens 
were laid out with all the accustomed taste of the Noble Marquess, and 


sort of his visitors. At half-past six a bell rang to announce the arrival 
of Royalty, and the Marquess went to the carriage and banded in the 
Duchess of Cumberland. At seven the dejeuner was announced, when 
covers were laid for more than a hundred persons, but as the visitors far 
exceeded that number many were obliged to sammon a little patience | 
until the first party had paid their respects to the very liberal repast, 
which was composed of every delicacy of viands and wines. ‘The at- 
tendance, notwithstanding the great number of the guests, was extreme- 


ly efficient, and gave general satisfaction to all, except one or two fo- | 


reign attaches, who thought fit to try to increase their importance by 
sarcastic allusions on this point. At half-past eight the bail-room was in 
perfect readiness for dancing, and Wippert's band commenced playing 
quadrilles; but the company were still disposed to the pleasures without, 
and the game of ‘ Giraffe’ became the favourite amusement, in which the 
fair iadies showed a great deal of dexterity in catching and throwing the 
ring. It was remarked, however, that Lord K 
terous in throwing the ring to Miss 8 After two Scotch reels had 
been danced (which by the bye, seem to be becoming very favourite), a 
country dance was proposed, on the suggestion of Sir R. W. and Lady 
C. B. but without success. 

The Duchess of Cumberland seemed to be much delighted with the 
amusemeiits, and was extremely gracious and affable to all around. We 
were glad to find the Marchioness of Londonderry sufficiently well to 
be present; but her Ladyship was still looking delicate. he Mar- 
chioness of Winchester was in brilliant complexion. 

Galopades, waltzes, and Scotch reels were danced in the course of the 
evening, and the company began to retire towards twelve o'clock, much 
gratified with the Noble host's hospitality. —July 12. 








Madame Malibran Garcia is engaged for the Theatre-Communal of 
Bologna. The engagement is fortwo months; the agreement, 30,000 
frances. 

The son of the celebrated Morean is said to be on board the Russian 
squadron, now in the harbour of Dantzic. He bears the title of Aid- 


| de-camp to the Emperor Nicholas, with whom be is in higb favour. 


Should meet and match her, charm for charm ; 
Though none can say, that, by selection, 1 


MARTIN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF MILTON. 
Fine as these works in many respects are, we greatly prefer the gra 
Babylon,’ the ‘ Bel 
shazzar’s Feast,’ the ‘Fall of Nineveh,’ &c. must be looked upon. His 
imagination is one that, on the one band, dows not need prompting 
se in which 
things,’ than when they are taken as the 
text for a visible illustration of t 
tended to convey 


words ‘are more essentially 
he ideas and images that they ere ia 
; 


And when those words, and ideas, and images are 


v ’ , ‘ » he can embody ti famed 
The gentleman probably could not \ Milton's, who shall dare to say he can embody them to our visual per 





was not very dex. | 


ceptions? If any living artist can, it is Martin. Bet even he must fail 


| infinitely wide at least, if not short, of the texthe would illustrate. 


By many degrees the finest of the two plates before us isthe ‘ Pande- 
monium.’ In fact, the other—‘ Satan in Council'—is a comparative 


— The ‘Pandemonium’ is intended to illustrate the following 
words— 


* Anon out of the earth a fabric huge 

Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 

Of dulcet sy mphowes and voices sweet, 
Built like a temple—where pilasters round 
Were set, and Dorie pillars overlaid 

With golden architrave. Nor did there want 


Cornice and frieze with bossy sculpture crowned. 
The roof was fretted gold.’ 


The attempt to make out this invisible imagery must be, to an artist 
like Martin, who appreciates its splendour, almost an awful one; and 
we are not able to say that the one before us is successful—we mean as 
an illustration—for as a picture itis magnificent. But the two great fea- 
tures of the original are wanting—the ragweness (‘rose like an exbala- 
tion ’) and the brilliance (‘the roof was fretted gold’). The vast ex- 
tent—the weight and massiveness that are conveyed by the words ‘ over- 
laid with golden architrave'—atd the gulf profound out of which the 
temple rose—are all admirable. 

The ‘ Satan in Council’ illustrates the stupendous passage, 


* High on & throne & royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind; 

Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand, 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold,’ &c. 


It will be seen that colour is an indispensable requisite to the illastra- 
tion of this glorious scene. But the went of this is not the only defi- 
ciency in the work. It is, in pointof design and conception, far from 
being answerable to our ideas of that to which it refers. It is, however, 
one of Mr. Martin's very few failures, and it is one in which eminent 
success was vnly short of impossible. 





Kupervial Parliament, 


RELIEF TO THE WEST INDIA COLONIES. 
House of Commons, Aug. 3. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said, the object of the 
proposition which he should submit to the House was to carry into effect 
the promise made by his Majesty's Government to those of the colonies 
which had adopted the Order in council—namely, that relief should be 

giventothem. The Noble Lord then went into a statement of the rejec- 
tion of the Order in Council by the Legisiative colonies, and said that 
the Government in considering how they should give relief according 
to their promise to those Crown colonies which had adopted the order in 
such a manner as would not give them an unfair advantage over the Le- 
gislative colonies, had come to the conclusion that to give them some in- 
ternal relief would bethe best mode of serving them, while it would not 
give them the unjust advantage over the other colonies, which would be 
derived from a fiscal relief in the reduction of duties on the importation 
of their produce into this country. The Order in Couneil was law ia 
the Crowu colonies, although considerable resistance had been made to 
it. In Trinidad it was in effective operation, but in St. Lucia that was 
notthe case, and in British Guayana there was a very strong resistance 
to it, although not to the same extent asin St. Lucia. It was not the in- 
tention of his Majesty's Government to give advantages to those Crown 
colonies, in which the Order in Council was only theoretically law, and 
was not carried into practicaleffeet. He admitted thatit was competent 
for any Honourable Member at the present time to dispute the propriety 
of that order in council, or to enter into the question, whether it was de- 
sirable that it should be carried into effect in the Crown colonies, The 
Government would be prepared to defend it if it were attacked But 
the question properly before the House now was whether Parliament 
would enable his Majesty's Government to perform the promise whieh it 
had made to the colonies with a view to ameliorate the condition of the 
slaves, or whether it would withhold that power. He hoped the House 
would agree to the proposition. The charge upon the country in doing 
| so would be limited. t would amount to £57,000. He was sure the 
people of England would not be dissatisfied with this grant. They must 
know thatan amelioration could not be effected in the condition of the 
slaves without some sacrifice of money. Many of the petitioners to 
that House were aware of that necessity, and he was sure they 
would not refuse this small sum to carry into effect that which would 
tend to a great amelioration of the condition of the slaves. The Noble 
Lord then moved that the Speaker should leave the chair. 

Mr. HUME asked if there were any claimants for this sum of money 
which the Noble Lord was about so liberally to bestow 1? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER considered that the 
| Crown colonies had expressed a wish to aet upon the order in council. 
Some of them had already done s0, and they were therefore quite en- 
titled to the proposed beon, 

Mr. HUME—But why pay a sum of £60,000. without being asked 
for it? 

Lord HOWICK—The government was asked for it, although not 
| through their several agents. In fact there were no agents for the Crown 

colonies 

Mr. BURGE—What ! he would ask, were these demands made with- 
out agents? For if so, there must be some documents to prove that the 
claims were made 


)} The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER thought it a very novel 


proposition that the promise made by the government should not be 
fulfilled 

Mr. DIXON begged to know to whom the promises were made 7 He 

also wished to ask if they had been made to the Crown colonies alone? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said he did not consider 

the government was called upon to answer that question. 

Mr. K. DOUGLAS said that this vote was intended as a fiscal relief 
‘to certain of the colonies; but of that all that this House yet knew was 
that the order in council bad been only adopted by the colony of Trinidad, 
| and was objected to both at Demerara and Berbice. With such scanty 

information before them, and without further discussion, this was not the 
| way to vote the mouey of the British people. He must, under these cir- 
| cumstances, oppose the motion. 
| "Mr. MARRYAT said that the order in council alluded to had been 
| observed at Trinidad; and proceeded to read an extract from a letter 
| whieh he had recently received from that island in confirmation of his 
statement. It was not bis present intention, however, to discuss the ques- 
‘tion further, as he fully approved of the policy pursued by his Majesty’s 

government upon this subject. 
| Mr. T. P. COURTENAY said he did not wishto go to - length into 
| this discussion, but he thought the question now was, whether it would 
| be right at this period of the session to agree to the proposed motionT 
He would distinetly say it was not. He should like to know why his 
Majesty's government had declined stating whether the order in council 
issued in May last had or had not been fulfilled? Without more distinct 
information, and in the present state of the House, be thought the vote 
should be postponed ; and if that were not agreed to he would oppose 
it altogether 

Sir A. DALRYMPLE could by no means give his consent to the pre- 
sent motion. He objected to the conduct pursued by government to- 
wards the colonies as dangerous alike to the planters and the slaves. In 
fact, the goverament had treated them as parents sometimes do their 
spoiled children—held out to them a sugar plum to agree to their wishes. 

Lord HOWICK defended the Order in Council. 

Lord SANDON concurred in the opinion expressed by the Right Ho- 
nourable Member for Totness that the present was not the proper occa- 
sion, when the opinion of the House ought to be taken for the first time 
upon the orders m Council, the more so, as the Noble Viscount (Gode- 
rich). who had issued them, had allowed that they might admit of consi- 
The question was entirely new, and he stood in 


derable modifications 


the same predicament with many Hon. Members—namely, that they were 
entirely ignorant of the opinions eatertained by their constituents upon 
this eubrect 

Dr. LUSHINGTON said it most excite suspicion to ind him who was 
a friend to the colonial interests opposed to a measure intended for their 
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relief; be, notwithstanding, did so, and deprecated any imputation of 
being hostile to the colonists. | 

Mr. BURGE said thatthe Crown colonies were opposed to this men- | 
sure, because it did not contain the relief which it was expected to do- | 
The Hon, Member, after referring to the conduct of Government adopt. 
ed towards the West Indies, declared that the opposition to the sugar du- 
ties six months ago was withdrawn, on the express condition of relies 
being afforded to those colonies; and now that relief was to be based on 
the adoption of those Orders in Council to which the colonies in general 
were opposed. He wished the Noble Lord had followed the manly con- 
duct of the Right Hon. Secretary for Ireland, who, in his declaration on 
the subject of the emancipation of the slaves, had announced it to be 
his option that that ought not to be done in a way that wou d risk the 
safety of the colonies. He was astonished also to find that the Noble 
Lord had acted in a manners 60 contrary to the opinion expressed by lis 
Noble and Learned Colleague, w ho had declared that the House ot Com- 
mous was not the proper place to legislate for the internal administration 
of the colonies. fe should like to know whether it had been certified 
to this Government by the Governor of Trinidad, that this Order in} 
Council was brought into operation in that colony! It was far irom wise 
to ask the House to sanction this plan of Government for the regulation 
of the colonies and its slave populatiog, at a period of the Session so 
late, that it was notorious that the only chance of keeping 39 Members 
together, so as to form a House, was in keeping certain Members run- 
ning abont the offices and Westminster Hall to compel them to come tp) 
and attend. Had Sir R. Peel and othe* been aware that such @ pro- 
ceeding as that now before the House, they would have been present to | 
oppose it. He did say that to call upon the House under the circum. 
stances to come to the present vole wasto callupon them to surrender | 
their owo judgment, and to leave the care and guardianship they were | 
bound to exercise over the colonies to the Noble Lord (Howie k). He 
must say that he saw nothing in the Noble Lord's experience of the past, 
or in any part of his policy or conduct towards the colonists, w hich | 
would induce him to sacrifice his own judgment, or to depute the dis 
charge of what he considered to be the duty of the Honse. 


Mr. HUME condemned in the most marked and strong language, the 


| motion was, therefore, evidently not new in principle, and was a mere fol- 


| that it became the duty of the Allied Powers to endeavour to prevent 


GREECE. 


if it were an insulated question; but it was a part of transsctions which 
| had,been going on for a considerable time. The Dake of Wellington’s 
House of Commons, August 6th. | Administration had not commenced them ; they were begun under Mr. 
Lord PALMERSTON moved the order of the day, for the House re- Canning, and why !—because the people of Engiand bad expressed great 
solving itself into a committee on the Greek treaty acts, with @ VieW 0 | enthusiasm in favour of the Greeks; and Kis Hon. Friend, the Member 
bringing in a bill “toenable his Majesty to carry into effect a convention | for Middlesex, had been the most to blame, for he was one of the first 
on the affairs of Greece.” movers of the question. (Hear, anda laugh.] The people of Greece 
Mr. HUME objected to the Right Hon. Speaker's leaving the chair on | had applied for some Sovereign, and the chiefs were perfectly satisfied 
s0 short a notice, without some explanation of the grounds of the Noble | with Prince Otho. ‘ As toa monarchy being the worst form of Govern- 
Lord's motion, end of the object he proposed to accomplish by it. ment for a ae oes a + een Stoel Genes? lake - " 
Lord PALMERSTON suid, that the object of bis motion was the ena- | Vernment best suited to the Sarbarous state of Ssreece e (Lor ~ 
bling the Government to complete the Genaqemoule which it and the thorp) thought that a — was suited toa ee sence and thata 
Governments of France and Kussia had entered into in February, 1830, monarchy was best adupted toa country that ro he ah —_ of Go- 
for the final settlement of Greece a8 an independent monarchy. The | Térmment If his (Lord Althorp’s) opinion had been asked at the beginning 
: f ) of the interference, he should have not been anxious for it; Le had not 
| been so enthusiastic as his Hon. Friend (Mr. Hume,) though he felt a 
| sympathy forthe Greeks. As to the youth of Prince Otho, gentlemen 
| seemed (o think that it was very easy to select a person whom the three 
| Powers thought fitto govern the country; but as the three Powers had 
l excluded all the Princes of their own houses, the choice was limited. 
| He was sanguine as to the effects of a settled government in Greece ; 
and he thought it would be disparaging to the country if, merely on ac- 
count of this guarantee, we should abandon a cause for which the people 
of England were once so eager. ; i 
the mischievous consequences of their being abruptly suspended, and to |, After a few ete apt fgg ee ne gga :—For going 
bring them to a satisfactory footing with the least possible delay. Accor- | 1ato the Committee, 49; ag 9 S05 MAIOFRY, Sv. 
dingly, negotiations were entered into anew, and, as the first and prelimi- | 
nary step towards that satisfactory conclusion, so much to be desired, 
was the selection of a proper person to fill the new throne, the choice 


fell upon Prince Otho of Bavaria, who eccepted the sovereigty on the 4 ‘ . 
same conditions as those on which Prince Leopold had consented to Lord ALTHORPE having reminded the House that the charges taken 


undertake the monarchy—namely, the guarantee of an outfitloan. The from the civil list were to be submitted to Parliament. These were— 
terms, however, of the treaty by which the new state was guaran- the salaries of the Judges in England and Ireland, including the Lord 
teed this loun by the three Powers, differed somewhat from that which Chancellor of Ireland; the diplomatic expenditure ; pensions that were 
guaranteed Prince Leopold’s; for besides being much more precisely | 0" the civil list, and were n0 Songer placed there; the allowances for 
and definitely binding on the Greek Government, there were stipulations salaries in England and Scotland; the salary of the Lord-Lieutenant of 


lowing up of the measure adopted by the Duke of Wellington's adminis- 
tration. The House might recollect that, after much arduous and intri- 
cate negotietion, the three great Allied Powers bad entered into a con- 
vention. by which Greece was guaranteed an independent existence un- 
der the sovereignty of Prince Coburg, and had also agreed to guarantee 
that Prince a certain loan so as to enable him to assume and exercise the 
functions of the new monarchy with efficiency and dignity. The ar- 
rangements then entered into were not, as they all knew, completed, so 





THE LORD CHANCELLOR’S SALARY. 
House of Commons, July 30th. 


as to the mode in which it would be paid, that would in themselves be 
Downing-street were as little acquainted with the habits and condition guarantee against all permanent loss to the ae pet — 
of the West Indies, as they were locally distant from the places unfortu- | ' the first place, stipulated that the payment ioe h id aa at ie — 
nately submitted to their mismanagement. The Noble Lord and bis col- comparatively distinct intervals or portions; and, in the next place, it was 


whole Order in Council asa mass of absurdity. [It proved that people in 





Ireland; the salary of the Speaker of the House of Commons, and the 
salary of the Speakerof the House of Lords. The committee had re- 
commended that the whole salary of the Lord Chancellor of England 
should amount to £14,000 a year. The emolument of this officer as- 
Speaker to the Lords, amounting to a yearly income of £4000 be was 


leagues had gone on making one order after another, each modifying the expressly stipulated that the very appropriation of the revenues of Greece 
»revious order, so that it would be miraculous if any one was satisfied 
- the measures of Government. He was surprised that the Hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Marryatt) had this night signified his satisfaction with, and 
justified that order, which he had " a resolution of remonstrance, signed | 
with his name, strongly reprobated. He considered the vote sought to | 
be obtained from the House, was an indirect way of getting a sanction to | 
the Order in Council, which most persons conversant with the colonies | 
joined in reprobating. He strongly condemned such an attempt to ob 
tain unfairly their sanction to that which was so generally opposed to 
their common sense and their feelings with respect to the colonists. | 
The attempt was the more culpable, because it was made contrary to 
the practice of the House to all past experience, and more particularly | 
because they were called on to give their sanction toa highly unjust and 
improper measure of Government, onthe very night in the Session | 
when the appropriation clause was to be introduced by Ministers—{ Loud | 
cheering.] They were now called on to vote this £57,000 by the Noble | 
Lord, a member of an administration formedupon the principle of econe- 
my and retrenchment, and for what?) He could uottell. It appeared to 
him for nothing—forsooth, a promise had been given, but a promise im- | 
plied two parties to it; and here the money was to be given, it would 
seem, though the conditions on which it was given were not complied 
with—[{hear.] Was this fair dealing with the House or the country 7 | 
He would say, no. If he were to judge from the public papers, he would 
say this Order in Council had not yet been carried into effect in Trini- | 
dad or the other Crown colonies. The Noble Lord bad even admitted | 
that they dared not send out this singular order to the Mauritius. And 
why? Because it would only produce excitement and discontent, 
nay, probably bloodshed in this and in many if not in all of these 
colonies, if enforced. Ie would ask the Noble Lord whether the in| 
quiry instituted by Parliament had ever yet been concluded? He would 
ive willingly £500,000 or £1,000,000 to abolish the slave trade, but | 
¢ would not consent to vote money in driblits for objects which were ty | 





defined. He read from the order itself, passages to prove the absurdity 
of the interference of this Government; and that the Noble Lord, after 
all his observations and injunctions that there should be razors to each | 
of the slaves, with two pair of shoes and leather breeches, to be worn | 
in that torrid climate—[loud laughter,} had deceived himself and | 
his colleagues as to the real wants of the slave population. He | 
could pot help smiling at the injunction as to the regular supply | 
of razors, when he recollected that he had never had a_ razor | 
since 1795—[loud laughing}, when he first bought one. But even if the slaves got | 
them, they would only be lke Goldsmith’s razors, which were made to sell not to | 
shave—(“ Not razors, spectacles,” said Mr. Dixon), Yet the leather breeches 
in the West Indies were more laughable than all, and reminded him ofa couple of 
wise Judges sent out to India, who were, as usual, on disembarking, carried on | 
shore through the surf by natives, whose only clothes consisted, and that by pre- 
ference, in consequence of the excessive heat, of a fuld of linen wrapped round the 
ins. These two humane, but ignorant Judges, remarked, it was said, “ Ah! 
wait but a while, and if we have any success here, there shall not be one of these 
poor ill-used creatures here without a pair of leather breeches” —[great laughter]. 
And now, with what face or decency was the House asked, on the last night of the 
Session, to sanction that which was not only indefensible, but highly absurd, un- 
just, andimpolitic? Nothing at present pressed for this vote, and he should there- | 
fore suggest to the Noble Lord that he should postpone this grant till the House 
Was in possession of more satisfactory information, Who had applied, he wished 
to know, for this grant?) No one—except an agent of one of these colonies, who, 
it was singular, had not yet proved that he was ever authorised to make this ap- 
plication. He could assert that there were now associations in most of these 
islands, of the planters, to hold harmless all planters who offended against the 
several provisions of this order, He would next proceed to inquire, was there any 
Justice in permitting the system pursued in the Mauritius to go on, without any 
attempt at its improvement, when it was admitted by his Hon, Friend, and the 
Honourable and Learned Doctor, who had in so singular a strain, advocated this 
order and its propriety on a former occasion, that the system of slavery in the 
Mauritius was more tyrannical, atrocious, and intolerabl« » than that of the worst 
colony in the West Indies—[hear]. He could not sufficiently re probate an order 
which had been found by its own promoters so unlikely to produce good to the 
slave or to the master, that they themselves had sent out, from time to time, other 
orders. to modify the original order, which was found to be unwise and dissatiofac : 
tory to the mass of the colonists. Now all these things proved the incapacity of 
the men who were intrusted with these important interests. As this vote was in 
itself irregular, and without sufficient notice, he conjured the Noble Lord to post- 
pone the motion, and not to press the question of the vote for m ney on the House | 
or circumstances, when the desired information, it appeared, could not be | 
Mr. MARRYATT explained that he had tried the effect of the order on his 
own plantation, and amongst his slaves in Trinidad, and he had found that the 
slaves were pleased with his endeavours, and that things went on very comforta- | 
bly on his estates there. That he at first had disapproved of the order he did not 
deny, but he had since reason to alter his opinion; and he had not hesitated in 
bor gua to express his satisfaction with the experiment he was induced 
Mr. BURGE observed that it was very singular. This was the first occasion 
upon which the Hon. Member had expressed any su 
topics, though his dissatisfaction was on record, as lus n 
eo of the colonists would show most distinetly 
ord HOWICK —The TL senine® . oe afive . 
eillent df dena 0 rek an Member's name is not affixed to the last and most 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE 
had fallen from he Hon. Friend with reepect to the Order in Council being ill cal- 
culated to effect its object. He thought his Majesty's G 7 
Mayesty’s Government had reason to 
complain as to the infers nees that haa been drawn, both as to their e 
their motives, The orde ‘ : rt ; ost ma anes Ge 
an e Fr ih question was now, as it had been stipulated it should 
peoomes efore any re vef she nid be granted to the Crown colonies, the law of the 
and in those colonies. This was the result of a pro af ay! eg 
f State he . of a promise giver: by the Secretary 
« ate, when it was known there that the order had been acted and enfi sd 
m the colonies of the Crown, Ny ‘ of oe Sen canes 
r ‘ow, it was said by hic Hon. Friend that no suffi- 
eent proof, or rather no proof of u at having taken place. w ; hl ‘ 
the House wm the shape of a despate) " aC a ae 
patch from that Government; but the Hous« 


h satifaction Upon these 
ame affixed to the remon- 


QUER said he was sorry to hear what 


would see that without this vote his Mai sty’s G ronment would not be ir 
, ; ’ en oul a be ims 
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| notwithstanding its having been the recent scene of a ten years’ barba- 


‘all the ills of intestine commotion and anarchy, and confusion, its 
| 


| lia from the new Greek state, it appeared to Prince Leopold to be so in- 


| point of view—whether considered in its geographical or military rela- 


| ritory,—and, besides, separated the Greek from the essentially Turkish 


, and under which Turkey agreed to give up those provinces fora specific 


| to the grant, and shoulc 


| Noble Lord to come down to the House and propose the present grant, 


should be the payment of the interest on the loan. [Hear.] Indeed, to receive as heretofore, and it was intended to place the £10,000 addi- 
he had no doubt on his mind, that in a very short time the revenues of | tional on the suitors fund. It was proposed to increase the Chancellor's 
the new state would be so flourishing that not only would the interest be | Pétiring peusion from £4000 per oe wc ap to be paid out of the 
paid punctaally, bet that there would be no need of the third, perhaps | consolidated fund. On this point he wou take occasion to state what 
the second, instalment. He saw no reason whatever against Greece | bad been communicated to him by the Lord Chancellor, that it was not 
once moreassuming a proud station among the nations of the earth, and his intention to accept any larger retiring pension than former chancel- 
becoming one of the most flourishing, as it undoubtedly was one of the | !ors, in case he quitted office before Parliament had made arrangements 
most favoured territories on the face of the globe. [Hear.}] As it was, | Pespecting the places, the disposal of which was attached to the office. 

| Sir E. SUGDEN thought the retiring pension of £5000 to the Chan- 
rous and exterminating warfare, and that it was the consequent prey to | cellor a large sum, especially when they took into account the current 

salary ; but when they recollected that circumstances might render the 
revenues were, within the very last year, improving, and it required no | tenure of the office extremely brief, it was quite clear to bim that £5000 
very sanguine fancy to anticipate, from its maritime advantages and fruit- | a year was not too much. Before the question was decided on, he 
fulness of soil, a commercial eminence, such as distinguished Venice | should like to see an average of the amount of salary received by differ- 
and Genoa during the last sunshining days of Italian story. [ Hear, bear, | ent chancellors during the last fourteen or fifteen years. 
hear.] The Noble Lord proceeded to remind the House, that the occa-| yy. gpENCE said it was only due to Sir E. Sugden to acknowledge 
sion of Prince Leopold's refusal of the sovereignty of Greece, was the | (n. existence of his prior plan of reform in Chancery to that which be 
unsatisfactory state of the northern frontier, laid down in the convention (Mr Spence) and Mr. Duckworth had been called on by the Lord 
of 1830. As that frontier, by making the Aspropotamos the boundary on | sl to propose to his Lordship. [Hear.] He (Mr. Spence) 
the north-western side, excluded a great portion of Acarnania and Ato- | 144 prepared three bills, which were then consolidated into one; and 
4 : ; | the Lord Chancellor had been very anxious, before the death of the late 
secure ind indeterminate, that he felt he could not, with honour or satis- Mr. Scott, to pass that bill. He begged to contradict the assertion that 
faction to himself or the inhabitants of the Greek Peninsula, accept of |}, (Mr. Spence) was answerable for the delay. ‘The fact was, that when 
the sovereignty, unless the three Powers agreed to reconsider the treaty, on the 10th of July he aad an interview with the Lord Chancellor, that 
with a view of extending the frontiers to the original mountain line, ex-| Nobie and Learned Lord expressed a wish that a clause should be added 
tending from the Gulf of Volo to Arta. His suggestion was at the time for an “ appellate court,” which alteration being made, he would imme- 
refused, and, ns a consequence, the negotiations for the settlement of diately introduce the bill. But from that time to the present, he had not 


Greece were interrupted. Since that interruption, however, Ministers |} 005 able to draw up that clause. It would probably lead to a remod- 
had taken the subject into their earnest consideration, and had arrivedat deling of the Court of Exchequer. 


the conclusion that the original frontier from Volo to Arta was in every “Mr. D. W. HARVEY regretted the tenderness of all the reforms of 
tions,—the most expedient that could be fixed upon, and accordingly, in | the Court of Chancery. It seemed as if Chancery and disappointment 
the treaty under which Prince Otho was raised to thethrone of Greece, | Were Synonymous. They had heard from the Hon. and Learned Gen- 
the Volo and Arta frontier is thatadopted. [Hear, hear.] ‘That frontier | teman opposite (Mr. Spence) that he would not condescend again to 
constituted a fine natural mountain range boundary,—possessing every | Teturn to the House, and that he thought it too late in the Session to in- 
military and physical condition requisite to the protection of a small ter- | troduce any of those measures which the Lord Chancellor had commis- 
sioned him to draw up for the reform of the Court. Thus it was with 
provinces. It could not, however, be expected that Turkey would agree | that Court. At one time it was too late, at another too early, in a Ses- 
to a boundary which went to curtail her territory of Acarnania and part | 109, to introduce measures for its reform. He supposed, after ail, it was 
of AZtolia, without some compensation; and accordingly, negotiations | to be left to some tyro of reform to pick up the fragments of the Honour- 
have been entered into under Sir 8. Canning, the British Ambassador, able and Learned Gentleman’s more magnificent conceptions, and 
which he had every reason to declare were all but formally concluded, | throw them into the shape of a Bill, with as many clauses, and as inter- 
minable as a Billin Chancery. He had sat five Parliaments in that 
pecuniary payment, the exact amount ot which he did not, at that stage | House, and upon no subject had he heard so much from the Whigs 
of the proceeding, feel himself justificd to make public. He might, | @ necessity of a reform in this Court; nor was there one upon 
however, state, without breach of official confidence, that the matter | Which the Noble and Learned Lord now at the head of that Court 
would be settled to the satisfaction of all parties, and that the payment | Ws so strongly pledged as this. That Noble and Learned Lord had cha- 
would be made out of the loan which formed the immediate object of | racterised Lord Eldon asa man of whose mind tardiness was the emblem. 
his present motion, That motion would have sooner been submitted to | But the present Noble and Learned Lord had been two years in his place, 
the consideration of the legislature, bat that the negotiations were not | Without there being the slightest prospect of any of those amendments 
sufficiently matured till very lately to warrant their publicity, and could | which he had so frequently declared were not only indispensable, but 
not be deferred till next session without seriously endangering the wel- | Were also easy of execution. He (Mr. Harvey) was convinced that it 
fare of Greece. The principle of his measure, he repeated, was identi- | required little more than honesty of purpose, and a competent under- 
cal with that which guaranteed Prince Leopold; and every circumstance | standing of the business, to effect all the necessary changes. He did not 
that justified that guarantee applied with tenfold force to the present | impute the contrary of these qualities to the Lord Chancellor ; but if 
state of that too long ill-used territory. | they were to have any reform of that Court, they must not listen to the 
Mr. BEST said, that as the papers connected with this subject were | declarations of the Hon. and Learned Members of that llouse, who 
only laid upon the table last Saturday, he was not prepared to dispute a be brought oe —s but difficulties pros ~ serpey in the way. 
the accuracy of the statements made by the Noble Lords opposite ; yet | le was well acquainted wit tae ponctice and condition of the Court of 
he must say, that he thought it most extraordinary, inthe present circum- Chancery, and be ty how : Me ap pt pan oe the saene mate Gow that it 
stances of this country, that the House should be called upon to pledge | "4S in under the late | , — _ — Ly ndburst.) When the Whigs 
itself to the payment of a large sam of mouey forthe benefit of a toreign | Were om of nffice, they = . be World thet it wanted but a determined 
country. He knew it was said that this country only guaranteed the | ®"4 Vigorous mind to do all that was needful. Now that they had gone 
payment of the money, in case the Greeks should not be able to fulfil CYC" shoals to the other side, it appeared they found the difficulties as 
their engagements; but if, as he believed, the first instalment was already great as their predecessors. He objected to the vote respecting the Lord 
pledged to the Turkish Government for the surrender of a certain por- Chancellor s salary being brought forward at so late a period—within a 
tion of territory which they held, instead of being appropriated to the fortnight of the si orn of the session. He thought £10,000 too 
improvement and cultivation of the wasted and desolated land of the much for the Chancellor's salary; and with respect to the Chancellor's 
Greeks, what security ad this country that the Greek nation wonld ever | étiting pension, the present Lord was to have £5,000, though no former 
possess the means of repaying the money? He was decidedly opposed | Lord had had more than £4,000; besides, he had always understood the 
f if he stood alone, divide the House. | present € hancellor to be of opinion that the offices of Equity Judge and 
Mr. ROBINSON thought that it was the height of infatuation in the Speaker of the House of Lords—w hich Ww as £4,000 more per annum— 
| ought to be separate, and, of course, sincerity and consistency would 
| cause him to effect that separation, in which case the retiring pension 
would not be necessary.” 


CHANCERY SINECURES. 





after the statement made only afew nights ago by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of the financial difficulties of the country. (Hear, bear. } 
The Noble Lord had said that he made thig proposition more on the 
ground of its being a legacy left them by the late Government than for 
its own intrinsic sorte but the Noble Lord ought to recollect that the “ _—_" ; House of Lords, Aug 2. 
arrangement made by the last Government was entered into with Prince The Lord CHAN( ELLOR brought ina bill for the abolition of — 
Leopold ; and he did not see that this country was bound, after the re- tent offices, postponing his bill for the improvement ol Chancery a 
jection of the sovereignty of Greece by his Royal Highness, to contin. | Phe bill would provide for the extinction of the Clerk of the Haneper, 
ue the guarantee of any sum of money. the Clerk of the Subpena-office, the Regwirer of ASdavis, the Clerk 
Mr. P. COURTEN AY denied thut the present Government were of the Crown, the Clerk of Patents, and the Clerk of the Customeoffice, 
bound in pete octchanr hen aegesrie Bee Ene wpe B= ape Ripny about the 12th of May, and would declare that it should be rendered im- 
sent arrangement y ' oes I possible for any one to hold these offices after that period; but as the 
: ; , - present possessors had received them from those who had a perfect 
Mr. HUME was surprised that men, who had taken office on the right to conferthem, the bill would contain a proviso that none of these 
ground of not interfering in the affairs of other countries, should outdo | vested rights be touched during the lifetime of the present possessor; and 
their predecessors in this respect. The Noble Lord had said nothing in | that this clause should apply only to those who had received the ap- 





his speec h respecting the people of Greece; he ( Mr. Hume) had no rea- pointments on or before the Ist of June last. While, however, he kept 
son to believe that they desired the boy-king provided for them, and it | his pledge by abolishing these places, he felt that he had just as much 
was not possible that Greece could be governed in his name. A mo-| richt to keep these offices in existence as any of his predecessors. He 


narchy, too, wasthe worst form of government for Greece ; 
have a republic Then ney t » be lent to Greece (for the { 
rantee was 6 farce) would not be 
of Prince Otho: it w ot tes 


it should | had just as much right to them as he had a right to his salary or fees of of- 
rm of gna- | fice: for remunerating his friends with them as any of his pre lecessors, 
sufficient to support the Government with only this difference, that he had all along declared his intentions of 
lthrown away His Government would | ab ishing them He moved that the bill be read a first time 
exist no longer than it was supported by foreign money and foreign bay- The Duke of WELLINGTON advised that this bill, like the General 
onets Lett epresentatives of Greece t Chancery Bill, shou! eoverto next session. The Noble 
a form of government for the serves and Learned Lord said if Was t s intention to olish the offices at 
Lord ALTHORP sa , that the juestion had been argued too much as nr luction of the 
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peared to him, therefore, that the int 
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Dill now was for the purpose of removing a supposed imputation that be 
jateaded to retain the offices. For that supposed imputation be did not 
believe there was the least foundation. 

The Lord CHANCELLOR—Were any other of the offices to fall va- 
cant before the middle of next session, and sepposing him still to be in 
office at that period, he should take care to appoint some one over whom 
he had control, in whom he bad confidence, and from whom he would 
noi wear a whisper about vested rights; but, supposing he was no longer 


| gence is of an highly important character ; we give it. however, as we 
receive it. 

The accounts from Oporto are to the 3ist of July, at which period 

| Dom Pedro had not advanced; indeed, very unfavourable reports were 

in circulation at the last dates in London relative to the enterprize. 
The same accounts brought us the official details of the action of the 234, 


in office, he could not answer for his successor, who mightpossibly cling | Which we do not repeat, since they appear not to have led to any 


to these appointments as close as any of his predecessors. His object, 
therefore, was, to prevent such an occurrence, and abolish at once all 
these patent offices henceforward, saving existing rights. 

The bill was read a first time. 








Tye Army. 


War Office, Aug. 3.—12th Regt. of Light Drags.: Lt. E. Siewwright 
to be Capt. by pur., v. Elwes, who rets.; Cornet R. Chalenor to be Lt. 
by pur., v. Sievwright; and J. Fitz Roy H. L. Wellesley, Gent. to be 
Cornet by pur., v Chalenor—all dated Aug. 3, 1832.—2nd Regt. of Foot: 
Lt. T. R. Auidjo, from h. p. unatt. to be Lt., v. A. Campbell, who exchs. 


dated Aug. 3, 1832.—32nd Do: Lt. E. J. Griffin to be Adjt., v. Oke, who | 


risigns the Adjtcy. only, dated Aug. 3, 1832.—33rd Do: Lt. H. Older. 


shaw, from h. p. 10th Ft., to be Quartermaster (repaying the diff. he rec.) | 


v. J. H. Lewis, who rets. on h. p., dated Aug. 3, 1832.—69th Do: Ens. 
Sir 8. O. Gibbes, Bart. from h. p. 3d Ceylon Regt. to be Ens. without 


pur., dated Aug. 3, 1832.—s8Ist Do: Ens. J. H. Stewart to be Adjt., v. | 
Taylor, who resigns the Adjicy. only, dated Aug. 3, 1532.—Ceylon | 


Regt.: Lt. S. S. Lynch, from h. p. unatt. to be Lt., v. R. G. Davidson; 
who evchs., dated Aug. 3. 1832. 

Memorandum.—The date of the promotion of Capts. Birch, of the 
65th Ft., and Delisle, of the 4th Ft., to be Majors in the Army, was the 
22d July, 1830, and not 22d Jaly, 1832, as stated in the Gazette of the 
27th ult. 

The King has been pleased to nominate, constitute, and appoint Sir 
Augustus William Clifford, Knt. C.B, Captain of the Royal Navy, Gen- 
tleman Usher Daily Waiter, to be Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod. 

—_-~— 

IRELAND.—S 
upon the destination of Sir Pulteney Malcolm’s fleet. It has been sent 
to the North Sea, thence to the Scheldt, thence to the coast of Portugal, 
and thence to the Mediterranean. The following extracts from the Li- 
merick Chronicle state, that after having been thus tossed about, it has 
found a permanent station at Cork. 





Limerick, July 28. 

“‘ Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm has notified to the magistrates of the 
county of Cork that he is ready to throw in a large body of marines, un- 
der his command, upon any part of the coast where their services may 
be necessary, in co operation with the military and police, in checking 
tumultuous meetings, or enforcing obedience to the laws. 

“A large reinforcement of artillery is under orders for this country, 
and it is supposed that two or three battalions of the bousehold troops 
will be immediately embarked. Lord Anglesey bas recommended the 
formation of the encampments, and has expressed his decided opinion 
of the existence of an organised conspiracy in this country, and his de- 
termination to extinguish it by the strong arm of power. 

“It is stated that the large marine force which are on board the fleet at 
Cove, will disembark, and take up the position of one of the depots at 
present at Cove.” 

—~——_ 
OFFICIAL—WEST INDIA TRADE. 
Department of State.—Representations having been some time since made 
to this department, that discriminating duties, inconsistent with the 
commercial arrangements with Great Britain, had been levied in Turks 
Island and at the Bahamas, instructions were sent to Mr. Vail to lay the 
case before the British Government, and express the confidence the 
President felt that the practices would be discontinued, and the duties 
improperly levied, refunded. This was immediately done, and as the 
following notes will show, promptly attended to. They are published 
for the information of our merchants concerned in that trade.—Washing- 
ton Globe. 
Lord Palmerston to Mr. Vail. 

The undersigned, his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, having recommended to the Lords of his Majesty's Treasury, 
the application contained in the note of M. Vail, Charge d’Affaires from 
the United States of America ai this Court, dated the 25th of April last, 
for the remission of tonnage duties on the American vessel “ Rodney,” 
at Turks Island, and having referred their Lordships to the previous cor- 
respondence which has passed upon the subject, the undersigned has the 
honour to inform Mr. Vail that the Governor of the Bahamas has been 
instructed to take measures for relieving the owners of the “ Rodney,”’ 
and of any other vessels similarly situated, from any liability for the dis- 
criminating duties which had been levied in the colony, between the 
5th November, 1830, the date of his Majesty’s order in council, and the 
period of its recognition by the Colonial Government 

The undersigned has the honour to offer to Mr. Vail the assurances of 
his consideration. PALMERSTON. 

Foreign Office, July 17th, 1832. 

Lord Palmerston to Mr. Vail. 

The undersigned, his Majesty's principal Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the note of 
Mr. Vail, Charge d’Affaires from the United States of America at this 
Court, by which it appears that the Receiver General and Treasury of 
the Bahama Islands, acting under the provisions of @ act of Assembly 
of the Colony, of the 8th year of George the Second, have proceeded 
to levy upon American vessels trading thither a tonnage duty of eighteen 
pence per ton, to which colonial vessels are not subjected, in contreven- 
tion of the commercial arrangements now established betwen the United 
States and this country. 

The undersigned lost no time in referring Mr. Vail’s representation to 
the Colonial Department; and, from the answer which has been re- 


2»eculation has been for some time anxiously exercised | 


| particular military result. We sudjoin, however, the following analysis 
_ of them from the London Courier. Two facts of importance are appa- 
rent: first, that Don Pedro, at the end of three weeks, has not been able 


to advance; and secondly, that no rising has yet taken place among the 


on the part of the Portuguese in behalf of the Constitutional cause, we 
do not think that Dom Pedro can ever reach Lisbon. At all events, it 
seems certain that his present force of 7 or 8 thousand men is inadequate 
to advance through a country so fraught with natural defences as Portu- 
gal, if any determined opposition be made by the Miguelite forces. 

“ By an arrival from Oporto we have received letters from our Correspondent 
and papers to the 3ist ultimo. The latter contain the details of the battle of the 
23d ult., which fully confirm what was stated in the report of Sir Thomas Trow- 
bridge. The victory was complete in every respect ; but it does not appear to be 
| true, as stated in some private accounts, that two regiments of cavalry had passed 

over to Don Pedro after the battle. The Malitia and Guerillas, however, were 
joining the Constitutional army hourly, According to the official report, the loss 
of the enemy on the 22d and 23d, was 1,200 in killed and wounded and prisoners ; 


| 


but a more recent account in the Chronica Constitucional of Oporto, states that | 
upwards of 800 wounded were carried off the field of battle by the enemy, and 


that the subsequent desertions were very frequent aid extensive. 

The moral effect of this victory is described by our Correspondent as highly 
important to the cause of Don Pedro, whose army, at the date of the last accounts, 
was increasing rapidly. Considering the necessity of leaving Oporto well secured 
| against attack, the Constitutionalists were not sufficiently strong to advance upon 
Lisbon. It was expected, however, that in a few days the army would be so rein- 
forced as to enable the Regent to have a sufficient force at Oporto, whilet he should 
proceed with the main body of the army against Lisbon.””—Courier, Aug. 6. 


England is perfectly tranquil, and the cholera is fast abating in the | 


metropolis. 

There is no news from France, Holland, or Germany, worth repeat- 
ing. Funds on 7th August, 83}. 

The marriage of King Leopold was to be solemnized on the 10th Au 
| gust, by a tripple ceremony. First, the civil ceremony, before the 
' President of the House of Peers, Baron Pasquier; then the religious 

ceremony according to the Catholic rites, the princess being a Catholic ; 
| and finally, the ceremony according to the Lutheran form, King Leopold 
being a Protestant. 


The Lord Chancellor has at length brought in his bill to abolish cer- 
tain sirecure offices of the Court of Chancery. It was, it would ap- 
pear, intended to defer this measure until the next session; batthe se- 
| vere remarks of Mr. D. W. Harvey, a zealous reformer, in the debate 
which oceurred on fixing the Chancellor's salary, induced his Lordship 


proceeding than retorting upon the offender in violent language from 
the woolsack, as in the recent affeir with Sir Edward Sugden. 

To make amends for the loss of this sinecure patronage, the perma- 
nent salary of his Lordship has been fixed at £14,000, (upwards of 
$60,000,) per aunum, and the retiring salary increased to £5000 per 
annum; which, when we consider that his Lordship lately enjoyed the 





patronage of appointing the seventy commmissioners of Bankruptcy, un- 
der the new Bankrupt Bill, does not leave him a material sufferer. It 
has long been thought by the most intelligent men in England, that the 
offices of Lord Chancellor and Speaker of the House of Lords might 
be separated with manifest advantage to the public service, since the 
duties of both are confessedly too arduous for any ordinary individual 
toencounter. We hope that Lord Brougham will yet effect this re 
form, as it appearsto us a most desirable one, and one which would 
meet with little opposition from any party. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 


From the debate we have inserted on the subject of relief to the 
West Indies, our Colonial readers will see upou what terms the suc- 
cour so tardily dealt out to the West Indians is to be received. Mr. 
Burge, it will be remarked, accuses his Majesty's Ministers of a 
breach of faith, as well as a breach of Parliamentary usage in the me- 
thod they took to get the vote passed. Mr. Hume was almost fero- 
cious. We ourselves, certainly regret that the measure of relief is cou- 
pled with the degrading conditions that itis. The Colonists are com- 
pelled to accede to the conditions of a most obnoxious Order in Coun- 
cil, which they think threatens the islands with ruin, and is moreover eve- 
ry way offensive to their feelings, beforethey can partake of the bounty 
which the Mother Country doles out to them. What an alternative to a 
high spirited and generous people ! 


We have inserted another very interesting debate, on the affairs of Greece. 
Prince Otho of Bavaria having been appointed Sovereign of that country by the 
Allied Powers, will proceed to its classic shores without delay, and will be aceom- 
panied by 3,500 Bavarian troops, who will replace those of France at present 
stationed there. The loan of money which is guaranteed by the high powers, is 


duce him to consent to an extension of the boundaries of the new state, to a line 





body of the Portuguese people. Without some favourable movement | 


to bring in his bill at once. This certainly was a much more becoming | 


intended in part for the Prince’s use, and in part as a bribe tothe Sultan, to im- 


= 


duced on the New York critics, and we therefore copy the following pas 
| sages from 4 couple of our contemporaries, 


| Theatre.—Mr. Kemble’s debut before an American audience, last night, 
was inthe highest degree successful. The house was overflowing. ite 
was warmly grected on his first appearance, and his acting, subsequently, 
elicited bravos from all sides: in tact, be created a sensation in the house 
| to which it loug hus been a stranger, and, an bourafter the play wasover, 
you might see many an earnest group in the lobbies, comparing their 
opinions, and dwelling with delight upon the pleasure they received. It 
| appeared to be generally conceded, that Mr. Kemble is the first Hamlet 
| we have ever had in this country. For our own parts we may say, that 
he is the only actor who, on uur stage, realized our conception of the ro- 
mantic and philosophic Dane 

[ Here follows an analysis of the character of Hamlet } 

Such, uuless we greatly err, is Mr. Kembie’s Hamlet. Tenderness 
and feeling,—the “ dejected “havior,” which a rooted sorrow brings.— 
the sober poncerings of a reflecting mind upon an awful subject, with a 
few occasional bitter misgivings,—these are the only characteristics of 
his acting in the carly scenes of the play. Butwhen the story of his fa- 
ther's wrongs have had time to work their (ail effect upon bis soul, and 
he has put ‘‘an antic disposition on,”—above all, when the black de- 
velopmentis bro’t home in ali its truth to his mind by the scene of the 
play; thea the Hamlet of the plattorm becomes a different being. Exs- 
cept so faras bis mother is concerned, he feels a bitter joy in the task he 
before had shrunk from, and even revels in bis assumed levity when they 
would * fool him to the top of his bent.” All this was played witha 
union of delicacy and force of which we can convey no idea to the 
reader.— American, 


Park Theatre —Miss Fanny Kemble made her first appearance last 
| evening as Bianca, in Milman’s tragedy of Fazio. The house was fuller 
| ‘The play of Fazio, though full of powerful scenes, is by no means one 
of the most legitimate interest. The plot turns upon the avarice of a pro- 
fligate and the arts of an unfeeling, mercenary and meretricious co- 
quette. The diction is generally more seston! then dramatic; though 
there are interspersed throughout touches of exquisite pathos and fine 
and fiery bursts of passion.—The only not repulsive character the play 
contains, is that of Bianca, and even she, in denouncing her husband as 
ja robber and murderer, a little shocks our sympathies. But the part af- 
fords splendid opportunities for an actress of genius, and Miss Kemble 
) made the most of them. Itisa character of no complexity. From the 
| beginning to the end, Bianca is the wife; but the sensitive, and the im- 
passioned young wife of Italy, She is the prey, from the outset, of a suc- 
cession of domestic anxicties—anxious at first that ber husband should 
not look above his fortunes, but be content with poverty ;—her anxieties 
| deepen into jealousy and delirium as riches pour in upon bim so strange- 
ly. until they torture her to madness and she dies heart broken. Every 
variety of interest and anguish growing out of these situations, was ex- 
; pressed by Miss Fanny Kemble with an intensity and a trath never, we 
believe, yet exhibited by an actress, in America, certainly never by one 
so young. Part of ber last act was in the spirit of the finest perform- 
ances of Kean. When, from the prison of death she bursts upon the fro- 
| licking group to seek the Duke and to supplicate for her husband, her 
| wildly laughing shriek" Ha! ye've been dancing '''—was perfectly ap- 
palling: and ove of her speeches to Aldabella, even in its whisperings 
awfully audible, called forth a sudden burst of reiterated shouts, equally 
| complimentary to the powers of the artist and the taste of her applauders. 


Of the same matcliless character was the hoarse and choked tone in 
| which she denounced ber husband. The way, too, in which she drops 
|} herarms and stands, mute and immovable, struck into sudden stoniness 
| by the sound of the death bell, spoke the blood of Siddons.— Evening 
Post, 


| The Courier, Standard, and Mercantile, contain critiques equally de- 
| cided and fwvourable; and it is morally certain,—how can it indeed be 
otherwise ? that both our distinguished countryman and his highly gifted 
daughter, will speedily establish for themselves the same unrivalled fame 


on the American Continent that has already attended them in the 
British Isles. 
| The Evening Post adds the following paragraph; the incident alluded 


to we must consider an additional compliment to the fair stranger :— 

An interlude was performed between the acts of the play, which we 
must notomit mentioning. A gentleman who stood up to rest himself, 
was leaning against the partition which divides the private boxes from 
the second tier of public ones. A trifle more of the wrong side of him 
than was thought orthodox caught the view of the pit, as he discoursed 

very tranquilly with his friend on the seat above.—Hissings arose and 
then bleatings, and then imitations of the lowing of enttle; still the un- 
conscious disturber pursued his chat, still the offending fragment of bis 
coat-tail hung over the side. At last there was alaugh and cries of 
| "Trollope ! Trollope ! Trollope!" with roars ot laughter still more 
loud and general. There were some, indeed, with bonnets on, who 
shook at the word “trotlop!"'—turned pale and were escaping ;—but at 
length the innocent troubler of the public peace sat down, and four 
rounds of applause scarcely exceeded by the most vehement with which 
(the fair debutante was hailed, weicomed this evidence of civizilation 
| dawning on the savages of the land of Knickerbocker. 


| The IRISHMAN, a new weekly paper handsomely printed, made ite 
| appearance in this city on Wednesday last. It is conducted by Messrs, 
Counsell & Marron, and is well filled with reading matter. 

The Harpers’ have published in 2 vols. octavo “ Dreams and Re 
| veries of a Quiet Man:” and other Essays which have at various times 
| appeared in the New York Mirror. The author is understood to be Mr. 

Fay one of the editors of that popular publication. 
Tales and Novela, by Maria Edgeworth. Eighteen volumes in nine. Vols, I 
| and 2 bound in one. Harpers’ Stereotype Edition. 

The name of Edgeworth is associated with the early recollections of our boy- 

hood, when our fancies were wearied from the sickly or childish productions of- 


running from the Gulf of Volo to that of Arta. This may be considered the ori- | fered to our moments of relaxation, and led into a train that not only promised 














































































turned, he has now the satisfaction to inform Mr. Vail, that instructions | 
have been transmitted to the Governor of the Bahama Islands, for the | 
abandonment of the demand on American vessels for a discriminating | 


nia and A®Xtolia. This line was originally designed by Mr. Canning; but an 


part of the Duke of Wellington to oppress and dishearten Turkey when aesailed 


unwillingness on the part of the Sultan to give it up, and en unwillingness on the | 


ginal boundary of the Grecian peninsula, and includes the provinces of Acarna- | but achieved fairer results in the progress of our manhood, than could have beem 


accomplished by a perseverance inthe provinces of the nursery. 
There was a time when the young mind was directed to the tales of folly and 
terror, a8 an introduction to more important acquirements, and in many instances 





‘Ty 2» 2» i y suc } 
Tonnage Duty, and forthe return of the excess of any such duty as by the Russian armies, induced the British Cabinet at one period te assent | the tree bent according to the inclination of the twig, and the pursuits of child- 
to a more southerly one. The recovery of Turkey from her disasters, and | hood were continued throughout the periods of adolescence and manly prime. 
the force of a bribe, have at length fixed the line of demarcation at this | Faery-land was ransacked for images to startle the juvenile reader; the wildest 


may have been already exacted beyond the proper amount. 

The undersigned has the bonour to add, in explanation of the origin 
of the demand in question, that it appears to have been occasioned in- 
cidentally, by the revival of a Colonial Act which had been suspended 


for many years, but which the House of Assembly, in consequence of 


certain local controversies, had refused to suspend any longer. The ef. 


fect of this state of things upon the intercourse with the United States 
does not, however, appear to have been foreseen or intended by the lo- 


cal authorities. 


The undersigned has the honourto renew to Mr. Vail the assurances 


of his high consideration. 
Foreign Office, July 18, 1832. 


~ Twenty-five cents will be paid at this office for a perfect copy of No. 3: Vol. If 
of the ALBron, 


PALMERSTON. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days & a 84 per cent. 


more favourable point. The Allied Powers, as we have just stated, mutually 


must be made the pack-horse of every European burthen, 


of government, we have placed in Italics. 


The Drama. 


Mr. Kemble made his first appearance on Monday in Hamlet; and 
)| Miss Kemble on Tuesday in Bianca. On Thursdsy they 


appeared 


»  fietions were borrowed from an imaginative world, and ghosts, seers, and mon- 


guarantee the joan ; but John Bull, it is affirmed, must, as usual, advance the | sters, were summoned on the stage to attract the attention. Miss Edgeworth ef- 
money. Thus it appears, that, whether Whig or Tory be in office, honest John | fected the reformation of juvenile literature; her admirable descriptive talents 


| imparted a powerful interest to subjects that would have appeared tame in the 


The declaration of Lord Althorp relative to monarchical and republican forms | hands of others, while the ease of her manner and the sprightliness of her style, 


won the attachment of each little student to mora and instructive tales, which 
| were soon universally preferred, alike by teacher and scholar, It was delightful 
to meet with a “home hero,” with a being such as we constantly associated 
with, as the subject of a well-told tale, and it required no stretch of the imagma~ 
tion to comprehend details, with the nature of which we were conversant in «& 
| daily intercourse with mankind, The powers of the child were not tasked be~ 


| in the characters of Romeoand Juliet, respectively ; and on Friday Miss | yond their ability; the youthful mind not imposed ae es at - “ye “the 
, mn . ook of the food th affo oc , the parent cc le nctoon the repas om 
| K. personated the character of Lady Teazle, and her gifted father that of | ' de See ran Se Ree ae oe 





UNE AMIBLONUW, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY “SEPTEMBER 2, 1232 


By the John Jay from Live rpool, and the Harre from France, we have 


intelligence from London to the Sth, and from Paris to the 10th ult 

It is med that among the prisoners t ken by Don Pedre in the 
action « the Z3d, near ©) to, werea number ol 
as P id tt t cuonsequer { Marg : Palmella wa 
dis te iw t spe t I 





Charles Surface, in Sheridan's admirable comedy of the “ School for Scan- 


| excellence and simplicity of the materials, 
The example of Muss Edgeworth was followed, although at a distance, by many 


| dal.” The audiences that have assembled to welcome these distinguish. | contributors to Juvenile Literature, and by degrees, nearly the whole of the trash 
ed actors, have been in a most extraordinary degree crowded and | that mncumbere | the table of the nursery and the preparatory school, was banish 


; t l | ledton ev for the works that promued both amusement and instruction = 
Aas ¢ »* we > anti * _ very y 4 . . 
maamonable; and thelr recs eee ey ee Soe thing that could be r, were not destined to remaim within the grasp of the child—they 
» | gratifying to themselves, and honourable to the theatrical taste and hos- appear the loir, ar n the study, and the moet accomplished mtellect 
pitality of the American ¢ lie reCreshment after th vere mental exertion required in other 
' * . . ' 
. : . ' , ritine of % Edgeworth; it be- 
Poa! eT i J any de crip tion of the acting of Mr i, ng « 1) 
> Hg 7 ne mon | mem " store of in- 
Ker ewill be needle as many of them have often been witnesses ‘ i 
J i ° 
it ‘ in the classic boards of Covent Gardet ' a tn of f a writer who has 
I 
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She Alvio * 


September 22, 





MISS KEMBLE’S FIRST APPEARANCE IN 
LONDON. 

(We have been requested to publish one or more of the Euglish Cri- 
tiques on Miss Kemble’s first appearance in London. We have ac- 
cordingly selected the fellowing very beautiful one, which must be read 
with interest, as itis especially applicable to ber at the present time: |- 

We little dreamed that the circumstances which had threatened to ren- 
der this house (Covent Garden } desolate, would inspire female genius to 
spring from the family whose honours were interwoven with its destiny 
like an infant Minerva, almost perfect at birth to revive its fortunes and 
renew its glories In the announcement that, onthe opening night Miss 
Fanny Kemble, known to be a young lady of high literary endowments, 
though educuted without the slightest view to the stage asa profession 
would present herself as Juliet—that her mother, who, in retirement 
had been followed Ly the grateful recollections of a wers of the 
drama, would reappear, in the part of Lady Capulet, to int oduce and 
support her; and that her father would embody, for the first time, that 
delightful creation of Shakspeare’s happiest mood, Mereutio—there 
was abundant interest to ensure 4 full, respectable, and excited audience | 
but no general expectation had gone forth of the splendid event which 
was to follow. Even in our youngest days, we never shared in 80 anx- 
jous a throb of expectation as that which awaited the several appearances 
of these personages on the stage. The interest was almost too compli- 
cated and intense to be borne with pleasure ; and when Kemble bounded 
on the scene, gaily pointing at Romeo, as if he had cast all his cares and 
twenty of his years behind him, there was a grateful relief from the first 
suspense, that expressed itself in the heartiest enthusiasm we ever wit 
nessed. Similar testimonies of feeling greeted the entrance of Mrs 


Kemble; but our hearts did not breathe eee till the fair debutante her- | 


sell had entered, pale, trembling, but resolved, and had found encourage- 
ment and shelter in her mother’s arms. But another and a happier 
source of interest was soon opened; for the first act did not close till all 
fears for Miss Kemble's success had been dispelled: the looks of every 
apectator conveyed that he was lectrified by the influence of new tried 
genius, and was collecting emotions, in silence, as he watched its de- 
velopement, to swell its triumph with fresh acclamations. For our own 
part, the illusion that she was mest eye’ own Juliet, came so speedily 
upon us as to suspend the power of specific criticism—so delicious was 
the fascination, that we disiiked even the remarks of bystanders that dis 
turbed that illusive spell; and though, half an hour before, we vad blest 


the applauding bursts of the audience, like omens of propitious thunder, 


we were now half impatient of their frequency and duration, because 
they intruded on a still higher pleasure, and because we needed no as 
surance that the doom of Miss Kemble's success was sealed. Yes, we 
said to ourselves, she is, in every sense, the child of theatric talent, and 
this will be no meteor popularity. 

Her traits of family resemblance struck us most powerfully in the 


deeper and more earnest parts of her tragic performance. On one oc- | 
casion, when her face only was revealed by ber drapery, its intense ex. | 


pression brought Mrs. Siddons most vividly back to us. Miss Kemble's 
personal qualifications for her profession are, indeed, such as we might 
expect from one so parented and related. Her head is nobly formed 
and admirably placed on her shoulders—her brow is expansive and 
shaded by very dark hair—her eyes are full of # gifted soul, and her 


features are significant of intellect to a very extraordinary degree. | 


Though scarcely reaching the middle height, she is finely proportioned 
and she moves with such dignity and decision that itis only on recollec- 
tion we disvover she is not tall. In boldness and dignity of action she 
unquestionably approaches more nearly to Mrs. Siddons than any actress 
of our time excepting Pasta. Her voice, whilst it is perfectly feminine 
in its tones, is of great compass, and though, perhaps, not yet entirely 
within her command, gives proof ot being able to express the sweetest 
emotions without monotony, and the sternest passions without harshness. 
she seems to know the s by intuition, “as native there and to the 
manner born,” and she understands even now, by what magic we can 
not divine, the precise effect she will produce on the most distant spec- 
tators. She treads the stage as if she had been matured by the study and 
practice of years. We dreamed for a while of being able to analyse her 






acting, and to fix in our memory the finest moments of its power and | 


grace; but her attitudes glide into each other so harmoniously that we 
atlast gave up enumerating how often she seemed a study to the painter's 
eye and a vision to the poet's heart. 


At the first sight, Miss Kemble's countenance conveys an impression | 


of extraordinary intellect, and the manifestation of that faculty is a per- 
wading charm of her acting. It gives her courage, pd yp te her prompti- 
tude—the power of seeing what isto be done, and of doing it without 


faltering or hesitation. She always aims at the highest effect, and al- | 


most always succeeds in realizing ber finest conceptions 
The Juliet of Shakspeare is young and beautiful; but no mistake can 


be greater than the idea that her character can be impersonated with pro- | 


bability by a merely beautiful young woman. Juliet is a being of rich 
imagination; her eloquence breathes an ethereal spirit; and ber heroic 
devotedness is as different from common-place romance. as superficial 

ilding is unlike the solid ore. By many an observer, the beautiful sur- 
te of her characteris alone appreciated, and not that force and gran- 
deur in it which is capable of sustaining itself in harmony, not only with 
the luxuriant commencement of the piece, but with the funereal terrors 
of its tragic close. Hence the expectation bas been so often excited, 
that a lovely girl, who can look the character very innocently, and speak 


the garden-scene very prettily, is quite sufficient to be a representative | 


of the hesoine throughout; and hence the same expectation has been so 
often disappointed. The debutante may be often carried, without appa 
rent failure, through ascene or two, by her beauty and pretty manner of 
love-making ; but when the tragedy commences in earnest, her intellec- 
tual expression sinks under its terrors, and she appears no more than a 
poor young lady, driven mad with the vexation of love. 
Far remote from this description is the Juliet of Miss Kemble. it 

never was our fortune to see Mrs. Siddons in the part, but Miss Kemble 

ives ita depth of tragic tone which none of her predecessors whom we 
Sova seen ever gave to it. Miss O'Neil, loth as we are to forget her fas- 
cinations, used to lighten the earlier scenes of the piece with some girlish 
graces that were accused of being infantine. Be that as it may, there 
were certainly an hundred little prettinesses enacted by hundreds of no- 
vices in the character, which attracted habitual applauses, but which Miss 
Kemble at once repudiated with the wise audacity of genius; at the 
same time, though she blends not a particle of affected girlishness with 
the part of Juliet, her youth and her truth still leave in ita Shakspearian 
maireté. As the tragedy deepens, her powers are developed in unison 
with the strengthened decision of purpose which the poet gives to the 
character. Whata noble effect she produced in that scene where the 
Nurse, who had hitherto been the partner of all her councils. recom- 
mends her to marry Paris, and to her astonished exclamation, ‘ Speak’st 
thou from toy heart?" answers, ‘ And from my soul, too, or else beshrew 
them both.” At that momentous passage Miss Kemble erected her head 
and extended her arm, with an expressive air which we never saw sur- 
aye in acting, and with a power like magic, pronounced “‘ Amen!” 

n that attitude, and look, and word, she made us feel that Juliet, so late 
a nurseling, was now left alone in the world—that the child was gone, 
and that the heroie woman had begun her part. By her change of tone 
and manner she showed that her heart was wound up to fulfil its destiny 

and she bids the Nurse “Goin,” ina tone of dignified command. That 
there wassuch a chance in Juliet we have alw ays felt, but to mark its 
— moment was reserved tu this accomplished actress in a single 

one. 


a 
THE LATE GENERAL EARL OF DONOUGHMORE, 
WHo WAS SFCOND IN COMMAND OF THE ARMY IN EGYPT. 

John Hely Hutchinson was born the 15th of May 1757, and was sent 
atan early age to Eton, with his two brothers, Richard the late Earl, and 
Francis, the father of the present Earl. Richard and Frank were very 
popalar—the foremost in all the gymnastic schools of the day, and at the 
same time successful Competitors in theirrespective forms for the literary 
honours of the school. Richard read as a man of business. Frank, as a 
man of taste—Richard was the referee upon the construction of a diff 
cuit passage, Frank, upon the “ curiosa felicitas” of any composition— 
Richard was the grammarian, Frank «| ¢ prosodian—Richard wrote Latin 
wr “ energy and correctness—Frank was proverbially oae of the 

« tverse makers in the school; Richard did every thing he was then 
doing with all his heart and mind, in the true s San than 


A . 
re adage Quicquud 
agis hoc age HG 


Frank went with the current of the moment and was sem- 


per paratus for fun, frolic, or literature; “ armed alike for either field,” 
the boys looked up to him as a dashing darling, adventurous spirit, that 


| ou as good agiass of wine as my brother York can give.”—" Ah!" says 


| 


‘ownsend, “that’s not all, for when I admired the wine, your Royal 


'would lead them to any thing and carry them through it successfully. | brother of York calls for his butler, and desires him to bring two botties 
John was not so popalar—coy, distant, and reserved, be bad no acquaint- | for Mr. Townsend; and here,” says Townsend, “ bere they are,” pulling 


ance: but he had a few friends who loved him as @ boy, and lived after- 
wards to revere him asa man. Like Cowper, his delicate and sensible 
spirit recoiled from the noisy tumult of a school, and he nestled himself 
in the solitude of his own studiousness; he was always reading, and, as 
he read for bimself, be was on one occasion deficient in the required da- 
ties of the school, and he sent in, as an atonement for his omission, a 
voluntary Thesis upon the retreat of the ten thousand, by Zenepbon. 


It was considered so admirable a performance for such a boy that it was | 


forwarded to his father, the then Secretary of State for Ireland, and he 
so highly approved of it (and he was no ordinary judge, being not only 
aman of great natural genius, but of very shrewd discernment and high- 
ly cultivated mind,) that he at once determined that the army should be 
John's profession Waile at Oxford he wrote an essay upon the com- 


} 


parative merits of Livy. Tacitus, and Sallust as historians. ‘The late | 


Lord Avonmore saw this tract and spoke of it with the enthusiasm of 
ascholar who had himself translated Livy, a work now unfortunate ly 
lost for ever. The invidious omission of Cicero’s speeches in the Cati- 


line war, and the dramatic report of Marian’s harangue in the Jugurthine | 


war, led toa long and caustic animadversion upon the truth and candour 
of the historian. John left Oxford with the repute of a man of knowiedge, 
resulting from various and desultory reading; but of habits so recluse 
and singular that he would never do anythingin public. Fortunate- 
ly, however, for himself and his country, Sir Ralph Abercrombie had 
long and intimately known him from the earliest period of his 
military life—constant, intimate, and confidential intercourse dispersed 
the clouds of modesty or pride, or both united, and the generous veteran 
looked upon his friend as 4 man that only wanted an opportunity to do 
himself justice. Accordingly when Sir Ralph was offered, or rather in- 
deed was solicited to accept, what was then thought to be, the hopeless 


| expedition to Egypt, after first refusing it he was, on the injunction of the | 
highest authority, induced to accept it, but on one condition only, and 


that was, that Gen. Hutchinson should be his second in command.—This 


led to a very strong remonstrance, upon the ground of rejecting so many | 


general officers of tried merit ane experience junior to Sir Ralph, but cer- 
tainly far senior to the young General Hutchinson—and it was also urged 
that independent of the objection of setting old officers, aside, a new 
stuff must be created—Sir Ralph, however, was firm, and the appoint- 
ment was made. The history of that campaign islittle known, and that 
little has been so misrepresented, that a short statement of the facts may 
not be uninteresting :—after the death of Sir Ralph Abercrombie, Gene- 

ral Hutchinson succeeded to the command of an army prejudiced 
against a man who was looked upon more as a scholar than a General.— 
| He determined on marching te Grand Cairo directly. A Council of 
War was held—and they almost unanimously resolved—General Hutch- 
inson alone dissenting—upon immediately storming Alexandria, ad- 
mitting that it could not be carried under aloss of four thousand men, 
but insisting, at the same time, that the fall of Grand Cairo was more 
questionable, and even if it were taken, Alexandria could still hold out 
With this written manifesto in bis pocket, be marched an army on the 
verge of mutiny against Grand Cairo; ittell without loss; Alexandria 
immediately surrendered, and the General was elevated to the peerage. 
‘This was ever considered by the French, and especially Bonaparte said 
—‘ Tad they attempted to storm Alexandria, the English would have 
| been driven to their wooden houses, (their ships,) but their march 
to Grand Cairo drove us out of Egypt.” General Abercrombie, 
when urging the claims of his trlendas second in command, had said 
| of him, that he was one of the first military observers in Europe :— 
Hutchinson was remarkably short-sighted, and when Sheridan rallied 
| Sir Ralph upon a Scotch General selecting a blind Irishman as a military 
| observer, Abercrombie replied, that he could wish some of his Irish 

friends were half as long sighted. Itis now well known that the letters 

of the then Prince of Wales to his father, George IIL. soliciting an osten- 
| sible command of the British army, when England was threatened by a 

French invasion, were all written by the late Lord D—, though generally 





attributedto Mr. Fox,andsome to Sheridan, who never wrote a line of 


them. Fox had the bighest opinion of his judgment, and always consulted 
him, Lord Grey continued the same confidence. Fox said of him once, “I 
would follow bim out of the window or overa precipice; be may not see 
the best, but he never fails to foresee the worst of the best.”’ Sheridan, who 


‘he was like an old pump with a fine well at the bottom of it, but that it 
required a great deal vy ee to bring up the spring water. The late 
Lord Ellenborough was descanting on the originality of Scott’s poetry in 
the delineation of natural objects; Lord D. who sat next him at dinner, 
denied the originality of the passages, but admitted the taste and inge- 
nuity of their application. Lord Ellenborough used to tell the story as 
eminently illustrative of Lord G’s judgment and taste. His dispatch 
from Egypt announcing the death of his friend stands alone and pre-emi- 
nent as the most finished and classical effusion of the kind upon record 
It has all the concise energy of Tacitus, animated with the spirit of a 
Tully. When Mr. Addington read it in his place he was repeatedly in- 
terrupted by the cheers of the House of Commons. Their generous im- 
patience to applaud bore the same evidence to the writer that Quintilian 
did to Cesar. Scripett eodum animo quo bellavit. His maxim was, that a 
man's education depended upon himself; and after he left College he 
adopted Swift's resolution, and read eight hours a day for many years, 
until his health got impaired; but still he was always reading; Homer, 


gil, Tacitus, Livy, Lucan, and Ovid, amongst the Latins. He made it 
arule to read Livy through once every year, and was delighted with 
Walker's edition of it. 
cnt 
REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE JOHN TOWNSEND, BOW. 
STREET OFFICER. 


did not like him, said of him once, alluding to his recondite literature, that | 
| dress all orders, by mail or otherwise, directed to Anthony H. Schuyler, New 


Thucydides, Heroditus, and Xenophon, amongst the Greeks; and Vir- | 


Few men, in whatever station of life, have been more prominent than | 


John Townsend, and few in his station have gone through life with so 
much credit. It hasbeen said and pretty generally believed, that Town- 
send was once a member of that body whose depredations he was sub- 
sequently so usefulin checking. Nothing could be more unfounded than 
thisreport. ‘Townsend was never a thief, whatever may have been the 
causes which led to his becoming athiet-taker. He was brought up part- 
ly bya charitable institution, to which he became in early life a sub- 
scriber, without stating who he was beyond his name; and many years 
ago, he who had owed his existence almost to the institution, received a 
letter, addressed John Townsend, Esq., and announcing that he was 
become, from the length of time that he had subscribed, a Life Governor; 
and little was it suspected that this John Townsend, Esq., was the Bow 
street officer. Townsend used to tell this himself, and with an honest 
smile would exclaim, “Who knows but John Townsend's guineas have 
done, for two or three poor boys, what was done for bim in that 
institution. 

Townsend was atrue disciple of the oldschool. Speaking of George 
the Fourth, he would say, “ God rest him, he was a King; only two or 
three people could get at him; but this new King, (William the Fourth 
why, bless you, Sir, he isn’t half a King; he makes himself too cheap 
Anybody may get at him.”"—Townsend hada great respect for the Aris 
tocracy, and appeared shocked whenever he saw a wealthy man, who 
had not high birth to boast of, vying with the nobility in magnificence. 
\lluding to the upstarts, as he called them, whilst speaking of the Opera 
he said to a friend, “ Bless you, Sir, I knew the Opera fifty years ago 
and then it was worthy of being called a King’s Theatre, for only the 
Nobility had boxes; but now you may see a Duchess on one side, anda 
wholesale cheesemonger’s wife on the other. [remember the time when 
there were masquerades, too, and the King—God bless him! (he was 
only Prince of Wales then) used to have nice freaks on such occasions 
Many a time have I taken him by the skirt of the coat when he was 
going in, and said to him, I would advise your Royal Highness, if you 
have got any money about you to leave it with me for safe ty; 
he would pull out a purse with fifty or sixty guineas in it, and say, ‘ Well 
but, Townsend, you must allow me something to spend, you know 
and upon that Lused to hand him over about five guineas, keeping the 
rest and his watch in my own pocket, where few people would have 
thought of looking for them.” 

Many years ago Townsend met in St. James's Park, the pr 
when Duke of Clarence Halloa. Townsend, where « 
from ?"—“T am just come from your Royal brother of ¥ rk, and he 
gave me one of the best glasses of wine that ever I tasted.”—“« We a 
Townsend,” said the Duke, “come and see me, and I promise to give 


and then 


sent King 


; 
1oO you come 


one out of each pocket, and shewing them to the Duke. 

About five days before his death, Townsend called upon a friend, and 
some allusion being made to the peculiar cut of his hat, said, “ That hat, 
Sir, wes given to me by George the Fourth; God rest his soul."— 
** Well, but, Townsend,” said the gentleman, “I thought it had been 
your own cut.”’—* God bless your soul, and so it was; the King took his 
cut from mine, and many times used to say, that till that time he had 
never looked like a gentleman.” 

Townsend is at length sentenced to a solitary cell; Townsend, who 
for sixty years past, bas been labouring to keep the wicked of the world 
in order! Perhaps no man was ever more familiarized or less tinctured 
with the iniquitiesof his fellow creatures; for with the shrewdness of 
the most active of police officers, he combined the simplicity of a child. 
Townsend has officiated at almost all the domestic festivities of the aris- 
tocracy for the last balf century; clristenings, marriages, and funerals; 
—the coronations and interments of monarchs ;— besides assisting at the 
finishing stroke of many an irregular career. He was a great favourite 
with George Il; and various anecdotes are related of his Majesty's con- 
descension towards this active and faithful servant. Among ae sto- 
ries, it is said that on occasion of some review at Bagshot, an impudent 
fellow in the crowd having contrived to rob the prince of thief-takers of 

his hat, the King greatly diverted, “ Eh, eh, eh! lost your castor, Town- 
send, lost your castor? Pretty guardian for me, truly; can’t keep bis 
baton lis head. If you don’t look sharper, man, I shail be losing my 
crown.’ The iate King used to relate, that as be was entering, as Prince 
of Wales, one of the brilliant entertainments given at Devonshire 
House, he observed a gentleman, very bandsomely dressed, alight from 
his carriage, and make his entreé in the usual way with the rest of the 
company, whom from his air and costume he conceived to be some 
man of distinction personally unknown to him, ‘Townsend, who was 
standing at the foot of the stairs with bis eye fixed on the stranger, al- 
lowed him to get as far asthe landing place, by way of detecting the 
object of his visit; then quietly beckoning to the Honourable Gentle- 
man tu come back, he observed in aloud voice; ‘ Bill, my fine fellow, 
you ben't expected!’ It proved to bea pickpocket; who by dint of im- 
pudence, boped to make his way into the throng, for the pursuit of his 
calling. Weremember seeing old Townsend at the Coronation last 
year, when he stood, baton in hand, admiring the bench of Peeresses, 
and expatiating on the beauty of such among them as ‘he remembered 
bablies; God bless them!’ He was particularly struck by the loveliness 
of one lady, whom he did not immediately recognise. ‘Such a hand- 
some woman, and a Countess too, and he not know ker name!’ It 
proved to be a lady whose long residence abroad at once accounted for 
his ignorance. At our leisure we may amuse our readers with a few 
authentic anedotes of this eecentric, but very useful public character. 

[We shall continue these Reminiscences from time to time. ] 

SYLVESTER AHEAD !— The last Capital Prize of $30,000 was sold by the 
bo “all lucky’? Sylvester, ina whole ticket, to one of his distant country patrons. 
Thus it is, that as regularly as the New York Lottery is drawn, so does Sylves- 
ter render families and individuals independent for life. A Lottery is drawn 
every Wednesday, and tickets can always be obtained, by writing or sending to 
Sylvester, 130 Broadway, New York. 

N.B. The 4104 Prize in the Lottery, Class 33, was also sold on Wednesday 
last by Sylvester. eee |. Pe 
I] EMOVAL.—Mrs. Mathews respectfully informs her friends and the public, 

that she has removed from Broadway, to No. 12 Wall-street, where she 
will continue to receive her much approved London medicated Lozenges, adapted 
for Coughs, Colds, Indigestion, &c. 

Mrs. M. begs leave also to add, that when the season is sufficiently advanced, 
she will have Oyster & Meat Patties, of the same description as those which last 
year gave such universal satisfaction. [Sept. 22. 

SSCHUYLER’S Court of Fortune, New York, 23d Sept. 1832.—The cus- 
2 tomers of Schuyler’s Court of Fortune continue to be favoured with the Ca- 
pital Prizes in every section of the country. Indeed, for the fortunate tickets 
has become, almost as a matter of course, necessary to apply at, or send to this 
celebrated establishment. For the information of my friends abroad, I herewith 
annex alist of the brilliant Classes of the New York Lotteries to be drawn next 
in order in this city:—The Grand Mammoth affair to be drawn on the 17th of 
October, Class 37, merits particular attention The prizes are very brilliant, and 
the tickets certainly low—only $10—66 No Lottery, 10 drawn ballots! Capitals 
$50,000, 25,000, 10,000, 8,006, 5,160, 3,000, and 20 of 1,000, 20 of 500, 34 of 300, 
40 of 200, 56 of 100, &c. &c. too numerous to mention. 

ft} For the Capitals in the first-rate Lotteries, please be particular to ad- 











York or Baltimore. [Sept 22 
| TPPER CANADA COLLEGE.—The business of the College will re-com- 

mence on Thursday, October 4th, on which day, every scholar is expected 
to appear and answer to his name, 

The College Boarding House, and the masters who take boarders, will be pre- 
pared to receive them any previous day of the week. 

The dues for tuition are 2l, per College quarter for pupils in the College, and 
1. 5s. Od., for those in the preparatory school, with an additional five shillings per 
quarter in each case for the incidental expenses of Pens, Ink, Fuel, &c. 
llaneous Drawing ten shillings per quarter, extra. 

The necessary Books and materials are furnished by the College at the pupils 
expense. 

The terms for Boarders at the College Boarding-house, are 25/1. per annum, 
including all expenses of Board and College Tuition—except Books and Drawing 
as above. 

Boarders are also expected to provide their own bedding. 

The College Quarters. 

Ist, Qr. from the close of the Christmas Vacation, (about the Ist. week of 
January), to the 20th March. 

2d. Qr. From 20th March, to 3d June, 

3d Qr. From the 3d June, to the commencement of the Summer Vacation, 
(about the 12th August. ) 

ith. Qr. From the end of the Summer Vacation, (about the end of Sept. ) to the 
beginning of the Christmas Vacation, (about the 20th Dec.) 

N.B. At whatever period of any of the above quarters a pupil may be entered, 
his dues for tuition are payable for the whole of that Quarter. 

*,* It is particularly requested that information be given of the removal of any 
pupil from the Institution, either at the ume, or previously if convenient. 

(Signed) JOS. H. HARRIS, D.D. Principal. 

York, Sept. 1832.—Sept. 22.—2t. 

YOBBETT’S WEEKLY & POLITICAL REGISTER.—The subscriber 
( / respectfully informs the public, that he has made arrangements with the au- 
thor of this work, for a regular supply of it for this country. This information the 
advertiser feels confident will be highly pleasing to the natives of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and to the admirers of this great man generally. He has just receiveda 
quantity of the fourlast numbers published, which are now for sale; and in future 
it will be regularly shipped to him by the packets once a week. 

It consists of 32 pages, octavo, well filled. and printed in the best manner, and 
on fine paper. The price is seven dollars and a half per annum, and for single 
numbers fifteen cents, At these prices it is the cheapest periodical coming from 
England, and is only about half the English price. Orders from the country, 
enclosing the subscription, and coming Post Paid, will be punctually attended to. 

John Doyle, Cheapest Wholesale Bookseller and Stationer in the Uuited States, 
No 12. Liberty st. N.B. All of Mr. Cebbett’s publications can be had as above, 
but all enquiries about, or orders for them must be post paid. [Sept. 15, 3t. i 

TANTED—A Governess capable of instructing English, French, and Mu- 
\ sic, to goa short distance from the City of New York, in a Gentleman’s 
family. Any person desirous of such a situation, may obtain one, if perfectly 
competent, by addressing a letter to A. B. to the care of the Editor of this paper, 
with reference, &c.—a French person would be most desirable |Sept. 14.—4t, 

FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Powe rs of 
d Attorney to receive dividends, &c. in the form prescribed by the English 
Bankrupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and 
Publi Notary, ) 7, Nassau-street. 

Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgage s, and other instruments 
cting property in Spanish America, drawn i the language, and according to 

[Se pt. 5. 
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the legal forms of those countries, at the same place, : 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Mastere Days ofsailing from, Days ofsailing from 
ve New York. Havre 
, Jucel Oct. | Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 


fo.1.Chas.Cs 1) W. Lee, Feb.1! 
sig Hon ca “ 10, ** 1) Ap'l. 1,Aug. 1, Dee. I 
10 hd 


2.Charlemagnue, Robinson 10 


: leneyster,, ** 20, -* 20, ** 2 “e "* 10 10 
+ | arty " 3. Funk, March!, July 1,Nov. ! °° 20 "30 +» 20 
2. Albany. Hawkins ‘* 10," 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jan. } 
Henri lV. J. Rockett, _ ‘* 20, ‘* 20, ** 20; °°10 "10 °° 10 
1. France, E. Funk, Ap’l. 1,Aug-1,Dec.! "ee "20 «SD 


W.W.Pell, ‘* 10, * 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 


os 
3 Pracecie tet J.B. Pell, ** 20,** 20 ** 90) **10 *10 7° 10 
|. Bhens, Hathaway May 1, Sept.1 Jan. 1 of Th 20 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne, «* 10, ** 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1Mar. I 
3. Manchester weiderholdt . 36, ** 8, '** Bw "10 **10 10 
Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
beds. bedding, wine, pd stores of every drecription. 
No.1. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard, and Co. 
F do. do E. Quesnel, Laine 


Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall-st. 
Ne 2 Owners. C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 42 Broad-Street. Agent, J 
E.. Boyd, No. 49 W all-st, Cousiguees at Havre, Pitray, Viel aad Co 





